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Population : Houses ; and Improvements : 
Paris. 





HE reasons which in- 
duced the Govern- 
ment of France and 
the Prefecture of the 
Seine to undertake 
and carry forward the 
works now in progress 
in Paris; the vastness 
of the design, followed 
by activity in execu- 
tion,—forming an ex- 
ample to which it is 
difficult, if not im- 
possible, to find a 
’ parallel; and the in- 
ey, terest which there 
(‘- i must be for the in- 
(i gF habitants of over- 
f \ crowded London, in 
( the several measures 
taken, in the finan- 
cial questions arising, 
and in the comprehen- 
sive sanitary, social, 
and moral, financial, 
political, and archi- 
tectural result; all 
have been spoken of 
or alluded to in re- 
cent articles in the 
Builder, but still without farnishing the full 
particulars necessary to apprehension of facts 
and estimation of consequences. Since our 
article was published, wherein we described 
some of the principal new lines of street in 
Paris, the fact that there are circumstances in 
either capital which are similar to those in the 
other,—that is, alike demanding the formation of 
ample routes of communication, and alike involv- 
ing the question of immediate effects on the 
occupants of dwellings interfered with, has been 
very pointedly shown by the debate in the House 
of Lords relative to the projected railways, and 
by that in the Corps Législatif lately mentioned, 
wherein the manner of conducting the improve- 
ments in Paris was made the ground of accusation 
of the Manicipal Council and the Government, 
and the effects such as have just been referred to, 
having really accrued to a most serious extent, 
were prominently advanced. Whether the like 
circumstances or effects, are avoidable in great 
cities, or whether they will continue the inevitable 
difficulty in measures which are necessary for the 
people themselves, is a question which we do not 
attempt to answer in this place: we merely say 
that we have long urged the provision of new 
routes and more bridges for London, on the 
evidence that thus, whiist only thus to a great 
extent, would be made obtainable the residences 
demanded in, or in immediate relation with, the 
central district, and thus made available quarters 
even centrally situated which we showed as 
existant. 

The incidence of the evil to be corrected, and of 
that which may have to be temporarily endured, 
must be considerably greater in Paris than in 
London. The large open spaces, valuable as they 
are, like “the lungs of London” or our squares ; 
and the quantity of ground occupied by public 
buildings, the influx of strangers, and the tendency 
of fashion; and the ordinary circumstances in 
capitals ; result in producing an exceeding density 
of the population in the central quarters. We 
have not indeed the data for a precise comparison 








with London ; without such comparison our figures 
may be not of the entire value; and those which 
we have in the valuable “ Recherches Statistiques 
sur la Ville de Paris,” &c., are not brought down 
to a later period than the year 1856. The results 
of this year’s census in France, and those of the 
census in England, as soon as published, will 
doubtless afford materials of the kind needed ; and 
we wait for these with deep interest. The inquiry 
as to the density of the population, even taking 
the figures as they were in 1856, would be com- 
plicated by the difficulty or labour of making the 
deduction, for unoccupied areas, which is necessary 
to our object. But we apprehend that as soon as 
the new statistics appear, not only will it be found 
that the population of the French capital has 
greatly increased, but that the majority of the 
houses inhabited by the industrious classes are 
more densely packed. It is the object of the im- 
provements to alleviate this condition ; but so 
long as it exists, it produces and entails evils such 
as are obvious to those in England who have 
studied these subjects, and further evils, of which 
it requires a residence in Paris and special obser- 
vation of the condition of the people, to compre- 
hend the extent, the peculiarity, and the eventual 
tendencies and consequences. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, we may state some facts collected from the 
authentic sources; and of which the significance 
| will be felt. The progress from 1817 to 1856, of 
| the population of the area of the capital, lying 
| within the old octroi wall, or external boulevards, 
| is shown by the following figures :— 

In 1817 there were 713,966 persons. 





» 1831 ”» 785,862 ,, 
” 1836 ” 868,438 ” 
cS ee 935,261 ,, 
eee 1,053,897 _,, 
» 1851 Pa 1,053,262 __,, 
ee ee 1,174,346 _,, 


It will be observed that there was no increase 
in the five years ending with 1851, a circumstance 
which is attributed to the effects of the revolution 
of 1848, and other causes. The total increase in | 
the period comprised by the above dates, is 
460,380 persons; of this, only 90,000 being due 
to the excess of births over deaths ; the augmen- 
tation from other sources had been, say 370,000 
inhabitants up to 1856. As regards the districts 
beyond the octroi wall, there was a much more 
rapid increase ; whilst the freedom for expansion 
allowed, as we shall see in this or a future 
article, large unoccupied areas to be left. Looking 
at the communes in which the augmentation has 
been most remarkable, we find that in Belleville, 
the number of inhabitants in 1831, was 8,109; in 
1836, 10,705; in 1841, 19,515; in 1846, 27,556; 
in 1851, 34,730, and in 1856, 57,699: in the 
Batignolles, for the same years of census return, 
the numbers were 6,826, 11,571, 14,073, 19,864, 
28,762, and 44,094: in the district adjoining the 
last, Montmartre, of which we shall again have to 
speak, they were 4,571, 6,847, 7,802, 14,710, 
23,112, and 36,450; and in La Chapelle, which is 
next, east, they were 2,440, 4,182, 8,664, 14,398, 
18,700, and 33,355. The population of La Villette, 
which was 18,651 in 1851, was 30,287 in 1856. 
The numbers are not so large on the other side of 
the river, but the rate of augmentation is hardly 
less remarkable. Vaugirard, with 26,223 inhabi- 
tants; Gentilly, 20,721; and Montrouge, 19,910, 
were the most populous quarters at the date 1856. 

But, keeping attention to the twelve arron- 
dissements of the old division as in the year 1856, 
we have some figures which may be usefully 
given, though, as already said, they do not, taken 
alone, give a sufficiently exact picture. The num- 
ber of inhabitants per house, the average of these 
arrondissements, was 40 in 1856: it had been 36 
in 1851. The highest figure for a “quartier,” 
which we find in the same table for 1856 in the 
“Recherches Statistiques,” is 56, for the Fau- 
bourg St. Denis. The lowest in the same year was 
25, in what appears a peculiar case, the Palais de 


Elysées. The highest figure in the table for 1851 
is found attached to the same quarter, Faubourg 
St. Denis, the number of inhabitants per house 
having been 53. Thus, there was an. increase 
from 1851 to 1856 in the density #§ the popula- 
tion in this quarter amounting to three persons 
per house, It was caused partly by the destruc- 
tion of seventeen houses. The number of inhabi- 
tants per house in the quarter of the Palais de 
Justice, in 1851, was 21, and in that of the 
Champs Elysées, 24: thus there was in these 
quarters also, in the five years, an increasing 
density. Three or four persons for a Parisian 
house may not seem large as increase ; but for five 
years it is considerable enough ; and, moreover, 
it is for a period before the present improvements 
had fairly commenced. There were 10,222 mé- 
nages or households in the Faubourg St. Denis in 
1851; whilst there were 10,962 locations (which 
may be taken as implying the same as the other 
designation) in 1856. In the Quartier du Marais 
we find that the number for the corresponding 
item increased, in the same five years, from 9,825 
to 11,143; and in the adjoining quarter of the 
Faubourg St. Antoine, from 7,091 to 8,309. In 
the Champs Elysées the increase was from 7,571 
to 9,798. The worst of the cases just mentioned 
however, appears favourable in comparison with 
certain quarters, when we find what was the num- 
ber of square métres of ground for each inhabi- 
tant. Whilst in the Marais this was 14, and in 
the Faubourg St. Antoine as much as 43; in the 
Porte Saint-Denis, and some other quarters, it 
was as little as8; the numbers for quarters other- 
wise circumstanced running up to 100, which is 
the figure for the Invalides. The general average 
was 28, These figures, which have perhaps not be- 
fore been so pointedly contrasted, are, we say, very 
significant. We should find more evidence, of 
corresponding importance, in the volume before 
us, which is a work most creditable to the Statis- 
tical Department of the Prefecture of the Seine. 
According to the report in the Moniteur of the 
speech of the minister, Mr. Billault, there have 
arrived in Paris in ten years an additional number 
of 500,000 inhabitants; whilst to lodge such a 
number, the houses required would be not 
less than 16,500 additional. In 1851, he said, 
there were in Paris 1,268,904 inhabitants, and 
40,723 houses ; whilst at present Paris contained 
1,737,983 inhabitants, and 56,050 houses: which 
would show that 15,327 houses have been built,— 
the number demolished in the same time being 
stated as only 2,494. The figures appear to have 
been doubted, but were maintained by the minister 
as existing in official returns: we canno’ question 
them; but we have not seen the returns. The num- 
ber of logements vacant at present was set down by 
Mr. Billault at about 10,000. There should be, 
he said, 20,000 to 25,000 in that position, to ensure 
a favourable state of the market; but there had 
been at one time hardly more than a few hun- 
dreds. On the same authority, there has been an 
improvement in the number of the small /ogements. 
This is the real question. The minister says that 
the number of logements at 250 to 500 francs, 
which was in 1860, 123,434, is, in 1861, 129,434. 
That may prove, as he says, one of two things, 
that the rents are falling, or that the number of 
small logements augments; but we think it has 
yet to be shown that the French artisan can pay 
250 franes, or can easily meet with the residence 
which his circumstances permit him to demand. 
It may be recollected that, whilst it was stated in 
the Report of the Prefect of the Seine that there 
should be 25,000 to 40,000 logements vacant, it 
was said in the same document that there had 
been a gain of 2,815 houses and 14,325 logements 
in the single year 1860, such gain being almost en- 

tirely in the populous arrondissements where the 

houses were not generally of the class called héte/s. 

These statements are unquestioned by the French 

journals; yet are not considered as sufficient. In 

La Patrie, even, a Government paper, Mr. Louis 

Bellet asks if the diminution in price spoken of 








Justice ; and the next lowest 27, for the Champs 
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by Mr. Billault can benefit the classes in the lower 
ranks, and says -— 


“© The appartements will be multiplied ;—be it so: they 
will inevitably lower the price again;—be itso: but is 
there exactly there, what concerns a number so consider- 
able of the inhabitants of Paris? What is necessary for 
them is, that the simple /ogements which they need, and 
which alone they can occupy, should not tend to disap- 
pear more and more, and become, as they are indeed at 
present, veritable rarities.”’ 


And, he continues, the view thus circumscribed, 
of the question of rents, “reveals a state of hard- 
ship which weighs heavily upon the Parisian popu- 
lation.” But the pressure of that weight is even 
more grievous than here disclosed. If not taken 
off soon, it will permanently demoralize and dis- 
organize French society. The question of the 
financial calculations and measures which continues 
to be urged in the Opinion Nationale, we must 
leave for the present. 

The gain in health is great, if correctly stated. 
According to the ministerial authority already 
named, there was 1 decease for 38 inhabitants in 
1851 and 1852; in 1856, 1 for 39}; and in 1860, 
1 for 40}, which he said was a reduction in ten 
years of more than 6 per cent. in the mortality.* 

The suffering amongst the middle and upper 
classes, if not the consequences in the moral and 
social point of view, are scarcely less, for the mo- 
ment, than those which have been spoken of. | 
Towards the end of last year it was found that 
rents of ordinary apartments had doubled or 
trebled within a short period; and several pam- 
phlets appeared on the subject. The author of 
two of these, “ Qu’est-ce que le Proprictaire 
d’une Maison a Paris?” and “ Paris Inhabitable,” 
Mr. A. Weill, in a subsequent rejoinder to an in- 
terested party, said, according to the correspondent 
of the Times:— 


‘“‘Tam not speaking of new houses, or of houses pur- 
chased within the last year, which, nevertheless, although 
bought at fabulous prices, yield 6 or 7 per cent. 1 speak 
of old houses, thatis to say, of seven-eighths of the houses 
of Paris. Now, here is what I find on investigation, and 
I am ready to designate the houses I refer to :—Proper- 
ties in the centre of Paris, purchased under the restora- 


tion for 100,000f. capital, now yield 100,900f. interest. 
There are some at 500,000f. which bring in 300,000f. a 
year, and which, made the most of, that is to say, depriv- 


ing the inhabitants of air and light, as do all the archi- 
tects of the present day, would certainly yield 100 per 
cent. Houses purchased in Louis Philippe’s time yield, 
with old leases, 30 per cent., and without old leases, 40 to 
50 per cent. Close to me a house bought in 1847 for | 
100,000f. brings in 39,000f. a year, with a shop let on lease 
at 2,500f., and which, when the lease is out, will not be let 
for jess than 7,000f. Another house purchased for 240,000f, 
is for sale. The price demanded is |,000,000f. The ground 
of the court-yard alone is worth 500,000f.; but, besides 
that, the house as it stands brings 50,000f. a year, and is 
worth about 120,000f. at present prices. 1 do not speak 





French capital, as we have lately and always said. 
The lines of the streets and the sites of the build- 
ings are chosen with reference to one another. 
But the mere prolongation of straight lines, which 
is the dominant principle in Paris, we hold is not 
favourable even to effect. The result is a curiosity, 
and a surprise for the first moment of view: but 
length, beyond a certain distance, unless very 
cleverly broken by recesses and projections, and 
centrally-placed monuments, is wearisome, and 
therefore counteractive rather than favourable to 
the beauty of street architecture intended. There 
is not such relief as we have referred to, in the 
more recent architecture in Paris: the merit of 
what is to be seen there is to be sought in other 
elements of the works designed. We will not 
seek to show that some of the most admired effects 
in cities result where the streets happen to be not 
in right lines, or lines greatly prolonged ; or that 
something may be learned from the analogy of the 
effect, well understood by the ancients, it is 
said, produced by buildings placed to be seen 
from fixed points, rather than gradually ap- 
proached, as are the Pyramids, and never out of 
view. And we would never be misunderstood as 
to the importance of the beautiful as a primary 
object of design, as now, for instance, if we say 
that other objects of the improvements in Paris 
may have suffered through momentary forgetful- 
ness of their co-equal claims. So dangerous is it 
always, to the one and the other, to separate the 
aims of art and utility. It is asserted, as in the 
Opinion Nationale, that the Boulevard de Sébas- 
topol was a result of the excessive desire to pro- 
duce the straight line, the commencement having 
been made in the Boulevard de Strasbourg, or 
northward portion of the present line; and that 
the same dominant desire has led to the formation 
of the line which is called by the same name 
on the Rive Gauche. The junction involved 
the reconstruction of a bridge, the Pont au 
Change, which was a few feet ont of the desired 
place; though the result still was not the con- 
tinuation, in the same line, of that of the Rive | 
Droite. The measure last referred to, has been 
made the subject of many comments, as recently 
in the Corps Législatif; but we refer to it chiefly 
as a good illustration of the principle which domi- 
nates in Paris, and which hesitates nothing at the | 
removal of any building that stands in the way. 
We are not able to say what was the condition of 





of houses bought in 1848.”” (When payment of rent was 
refused by tenants, and property was frightfully depre- 
ciated.) ‘‘ It is fabulous. All the houses bought from | 
1841 to 1855 bring in 20 to 25 per cent. in the centre of ! 
Paris, and even in the Faubourg St. Germain.”’ | 


It was said about the same time that Paris had 
become the dearest place in Europe for all neces- 
saries, and that great numbers of English families | 
had left. The statements of Mr. Guéroult in the | 


pamphlet which we mentioned in a recent article, |2% that of the Boulevard de S¢bastopol, was 
the reports continually appearing, and our own | favourable to the amelioration of the condition of 
knowledge, show that the gravity of the position | density of the population in the quarter through 


is not yet lessened; and if the financial calcula- | 


tions be generally erroneous, as the amounts which | “iate effects, considering the difficulty of moving 


have to be allotted to persons expropriated are 
enormous, we should dread the result. 

But to form an opinion of the actual condition | 
of the population, the quarters themselves must | 
be examined street by street, and the proportions | 
of width of street, height of buildings, and super- | 
ficies of occupied ground, must be sought to be | 
arrived at. Throughout the central parts of | 


Paris, the streets, deducting the boulevards, and | houses, or the traffic which even now passes along 
the Rue de Rivoli and the Rue de la Paix, are | 


very narrow in comparison with those of London; 
whilst the houses are exceedingly lofty. The 
number of streets to houses is relatively great. 
And here it is worthy of remark that the principal 
works now completed, as it is asserted is generally 
the case, were undertaken to some extent without 
due consideration of points involved,—matters of 
plan and items of cost. There is much matter 
for admiration in the street-planning of the 





* In a former article, by quoting from another source, 
a misprint, we gave the words of the minister more 
favourably, or 10 instead of 6 per cent. 





the old bridge in the case mentioned; and in 
London, we certainly often err in the opposite 
direction, where street improvements are in ques- 
tion. The bad arrangement which was left, of | 
the roadways past the theatres, does not appear to 
have attracted attention since we spoke of it. 
The main point raised is whether such a new line 


which it penetrates. It is evident that the imme- 


persons of the class interfered with, could not 
have been so, favourable; and it is argued that 
from the line chosen, the work is to be condemned 
in itself and as an example. Parallel all the way, 
with the present Boulevard de Sébastopol of the 
right bank, are the two well-known streets, the 
Rue Saint Denis and the Rue Saint Martin. They 
are narrow, and unsuited to the height of the 


them. They are distant from one another 200 
English yards or less. To put the case of com- 
plainants against the municipality in the most 
emphatic terms, it may be said that to drivea 
new street parallel and between, instead of widen- 
ing one or both the old streets,—the new street 
running so close to the Rue St. Denis, that ilots 
or blocks, of about 130 feet only, or sometimes by 
reason of intermediate streets, not 50 feet in depth, 
are left,—was a sacrifice of economical and sanitary 
objects, to those of supposed effect. There is 
sufficient in the objections to deserve notice, and 
if attention be paid to them, evils in future from 








the formation of wide streets may be avoided. 
Not only is it complained that the trading occu- 
pations of inhabitants of the old quarters were 
sacrificed to new comers, but that the area of the 
ground which could be allotted to the new houses, 
and the necessity which arose for covering the 
whole of it to get return compensatory for cost, 
has reduced the air space of the houses indivi- 
dually, and negatived the intention of sanitary 
improvement. It is obvious to those who can 
look at the plans of the houses in the Boulevard, 
and many of those in the Rue de Rivoli, that the 
tendency to the suppression or diminution of in- 
ternal courts, which are insufficient at all times, 
exists, and goes far to counteract the advantage of 
new and widened streets. It is a question how 
far it might be well to suppress some of the many 
narrow streets in certain quarters. 

Whilst there is the density of population, of 
which we have spoken, however, in the central 
quarters, a very different condition exists, within 
a moderate distance. The difference is perceived 
as well in the character of the ground and property 
as in the architectural character of houses. Thus, 
beyond the so-called external boulevards, that is, 
in the old Banlieu now annexed for octroi pur- 
poses, and forming the arrondissements (some of 
which we have named) immediately within the 
fortifications, there are, notwithstanding the popu- 
lation, large areas which either are occupied by 
buildings of a very inferior description, or can 
hardly be considered as occupied at all. Except 
in the western part or suburb, if not even there, 
the strangest contrasts may be noticed; and the 
impression which is left is often resembling that 
of an Irish village rather than of a part of the 
same capital that presents so many fine buildings 
and points of view. Occasionally, the main lines 
of streets, houses as lofty as those of central Paris, 
may be met with—many of them, jadging from a 
certain character of elaboration in ornament, being 
recent erections,—but such structures are adjoined 
by buildings of very different character, sometimes 
of two stories, or in a bad state of repair, and 
sometimes by a mere shed or a store of materials. 





True, an appearance which is scarcely that we 
have endeavoured to describe, might coincide as it 
does in many parts of London, with a certain 
value of the ground for the purposes of wharfage 
and storeage; and such value probably exists 


‘in the north-eastern and south-eastern dis- 


tricts, where, near the Docks Napoleon and 
the canal, and on the Seine, is distributed the 
bulk of the commercial agency of the port 
of Paris. The railway companies’ works and 
stations also absorb large areas. Considerable 
tracts of ground, however, near to and at a dis- 
tance from these interferences, are left, which are 
not invaded by stores or houses, or seemingly wait 
only the hands of enlightened speculation to be 
turned to account in the amelioration of the con- 
dition of a large number of the residents of Paris. 
Such is the character of a large district behind 
Montmartre. In the thirteenth arrondissement, 
which is at the south-east, there is, both within and 
without the line of boulevard, much ground of this 
kind, or which is not occupied by buildings. A 
large area is here absorbed by a single institution,— 
the hospital, or hospice, La Salpétritre. There are 
forty-five different structures forming the hospital, 
of which the oldest portion was built by Cardinal 
Mazarin. The dome of the church and the man- 
sard roofs are picturesque objects from a distance. 
The number of hospices and other buildings for 
charitable purposes on the same side of the water 
is considerable, and some of them, interesting 
though they are to antiquaries, and serviceable 
in many respects to those for whom they were 
intended, could with advantage be removed to the 
outskirts of Paris. The abattoirs, which were at 
the outskirts when first built, after the decree of 
Napoleon I., dating in 1809, will probably be 
removed. Those on the north side—the Abattoirs 
du Roule, de Montmartre, and de Popincourt,— 
occupying a*considerable space that is wanted for 
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houses, are even nuisances where they exist. The|the late James Wyatt; a piece of flexible sand- 
largest. abattoir—de Popincourt, or de Menil- | stone from Cawnpore; the continuation numbers 
montant—fills an area measuring 645 feet by |of M. Cesar Daly’s work on “ The Architecture of 
570 feet. There are some establishments on a Hho b BOP ges of the Nineteenth Cen- 
5! : : r. Hope, &e. 
smaller scale besides those named: they include | Mr. Godwin, VP. said, that through the kind 
abattoirs for pork-butchers. It is now argued | interference of Mr. Henry Stevens, lately of Ver- 
that there should be one abattoir for Paris, in | mont, but nowa well-known resident in this coun- 
connection with one general cattle-market, in lieu | try, with the Government of the United States, he 


of the markets at Sceaux and Poissy. The com- | wasenabled topresent tothe Institutea remarkable 


been awarded, said the Institute: had great plea- 
sure in recording the name of that gentleman 
among its most illustrious members. The profes- 
sion in England were well acquainted with his 
works, and they had no doubt he would continue 
to maintaia that reputation which had placed 
him in the foremost rank amongthearchitectsofthe 
age. The gold medal which he had now the honour 
of presenting had been awarded to him by her 
Majesty, on the recommendation of the Institute. 


bined site would be within the fortifications; 
indeed, a site had been decided upon at La Villette, 
though the intention may now be changed; and 
objections are now made to the centralization of 
the abattoirs. 

The case of the cemeteries is not dissimilar. 
There are at present ten cemeteries, besides that 
of Picpus, which is closed, and another which we 
shall name. Of these, at least eight must be 
within the fortifications. The principal are the 
cemeteries of Pére-Lachaise (“de Est”); Mont- 
martre (‘da Nord”) and Mont-Parnasse (“ du 
Sud”). The position of such cemeteries is incon- 
sistent with the law which prohibits burials in 
towns; and the common graves, or fosses coim- 
munes, though evidently better arranged than 
those which are retained contrary to the intention 


of the law in some of the London cemeteries, | 
appear still much too crowded. M. Delamarre, | 


in La Patrie, has recently proposed the formation 


of what he calls foréts sacrées, distant 20 or 30} 


kilométres from Paris on the lines of railway; we 


suppose somewhat after the model of Woking | 
Cemetery. The municipality appear to be taking | 
steps towards closing the cemeteries above re- | 
ferred to, and have indeed sought to acquire | 


ground for the extension of one differently cir- 
cumstanced, or without the walls, at Bicétre. 

We have put together some further particulars 
of quarters of the French capital, and of the 
means which are taken with the view of reme- 
dying evils, and towards architectural adornment 
and general improvement. In publishing such 
particulars,—be the matter that we take note of, 
an error made, or a subject for admiration,—we 
hope not merely to satisfy the interest of our 
readers in the progress of works the most im- 
portant of the time, but to gather points of ex- 


perience, or reap the benefit of example. When- | 
ever that thorough improvement of the London | 


streets and routes is commenced, which the mere 
necessities of locomotion will shortly compel, there 
will be found as much that is instructive in the 
progress of the French capital, as there is now in 


English towns, that may be taken advantage of | 


by the French, and which we are inclined to think 
will be. 





PRESENTATION OF THE ROYAL MEDAL 
OF ARCHITECTURE. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


Tue ordinary general meeting of members was 
held on Monday evening last, at the house in 
Conduit-street. 

The President (Mr. Cockerell) occupied the 
chair. More than ordinary interest attached 
to the proceedings, owing to the circumstance 
that her Majesty’s Gold Medal, the prizes in books 
(awarded at the special general meeting on the 
25th of February last), and the 50/7. prize, claimed 
by the successful competitor for the Soane 
medallion in 1859, would be presented by the 
president. 

The president announced with deep regret the 
death of General Sir C. W. Pasley, a member of 
the Institute, who died on Friday, the 19th inst. 

Professor Donaldson observed that the late dis- 
tinguished Engineer officer had devoted a good 
deal of attention to the science of construction, 
and that he had applied himself particularly to 
the composition of mortar and cement. During 
his lifetime he had taken a great interest in the 
Institute, which in its turn felt honoured by 
enrolling among its members a gentleman who had 
studied a particular branch of their profession. 

Mr. Bell (hon. secretary) announced the receipt 
of a number of donations, some of them of an im- 
cot and interesting character, including a 
ikeness of Sir Christopher Wren, carved in box- 
wood by Grinling Gibbons, from the collection of 














| set of documents. ‘These were the complete work- | Its presentation was significant of the high regard 
jing drawings of various public buildings, marine| which her Majesty entertained for the art of 
hospitals, custom-honses, post-offices, and court-| architecture. He trusted that Mr. Le Sueur 
| rooms, executed in different States of the Union | would do the Institute the honour of wearing it, 
|for the Secretary to the Treasury, or under his | and that they would have the pleasure of seeing 
direction. The drawings and plans were litho- | him in this country as often as it was consistent 
| graphed, and the specifications were printed. These with his pleasure and convenience to come amongst 
| were in fact the whole of the documents upon | them. 
| which the builders had made their tenders, or Mr. Le Sueur, after excusing himself for not 
in the terms of the specifications, their “bids.” answering in English, spoke in French to the fol- 
He might remark, in reference to the buildings, | lowing effect :— 
that the designs were not very varions; the con-| Mr. President, Gentlemen, and dear Colleagues,— 
struction seemed good, the floors arched with brick I am extremely flattered by the signal honour that 
with iron girders, and that some few of the designs you confer on me, and I am the pronder inasmuch 
| Were very tasteful. He was sure the meeting would as I receiveherea mark of distinction that is unique. 
,agree with him in voting their thanks to the This is not a question, in fact, of one of those 
| Government of the United States and to Mr. Henry decorations awarded, and often even lavished, by 
Stevens, and in the expression of that hope which men in high places, and without doubt generally 
animated all Englishmen, that the great republic of uncontestable worth, but not always possessing 
|might continue to be the United States in the the aptitude necessary for judging works of art. 
| fullest acceptation of the word. Your Institution, on the contrary, possessing all the 

Mr. Digby Wyatt observed, that he wished to knowledge necessary for the thorough appreciation 
correct an erroneous impression which had crept of monumental productions, its approbation has 
| into the papers, namely, that the series of photo- an incomparable value, which I appreciate with 
graphic illustrations of the architecture and | heartfelt conscience, and which fills me with the 
sculptured details of Steetley Church, Derbyshire, | liveliest gratitude. It has been said that the arts 
| which he had been the medium of presenting tothe are cosmopolitan. Thanks to the facility of com- 
Institute at the last meeting, were his own gift. munication, the truth will become daily more 
They were presented by Mr. Theophilus Smith, evident, and artists of all countries may form, 
who had drawn and measured the plans and perhaps, ere long, but one immense academy. 
| sections. Living in an age of eclecticism,—feeling one’s way, 
| A-vote of thanks to the various donors having | as it were, we have a great task to fulil,—that of 
| been passed, giving to art a character peculiar to our times. 

Mr. Bell read the announcement. that it was in | This task is difficult ; yet let us not be discouraged. 
contemplation to erect a suitable statue to the | Numerous publications enable us to become better 
| late Sir Charles Barry, R.A., in the new Palace at | acquainted with the monuments of all ages, and 
| Westminster, as mentioned by us last week. all countries ; they are precious documents which 
| Mr. C. C, Nelson, referring to the subject, ob- | our predecessors very imperfectly possessed. Let 
served that although but a very few weeks had | us hope that the comparative study of these fertile 
,elapsed since the proposition had been made, a | elements may produce at last, not a new architec- 

sum of more than 600/. had been subscribed, | ture, the hope of which is utopian, but a new 
| while one letter had been received by him guaran- | shade of style, which will become the seal of the 
| teeing any sum that might be required for the | architecture of the latter half of the nineteenth 
proposed memorial. With regard to the sub-! century. London and Paris, being not only the 
\scriptions of architects proper, they ranged | largest capitals in Europe, but the nearest to each 
\from one guinea to five guineas; but he had | other, it belongs to us to give the impulse, and I 
reason to believe that smaller sums would be | am proud of being a link in the chain which will 
received, as many working men had expressed a/| unite indissolubly the two countries. The recol- 
desire to be allowed to participate in the work. | lection of this day will be precious to me, as con- 
The great object in view was, not to secure a large | secrating between us those intimate relations 
| money subscription, for that was a matter of com-| which must extend and become general in the 
| parative indifference, but to obtain the names of| future. For myself, gentlemen and dear col- 
as many persons as possible who desired to do | leagues, I shall co-operate with all my heart, urged 
honour to the memory of a great architect. | by feelings of the deepest gratitude. 

The successful candidates for the book prizes | Mr. F. Pepys Cockerell then read a paper “ On 
were then introduced to the president, who, in the Architectural Accessories of Monumental 
presenting them with the rewards of their ability, | Sculpture,” to which we shall return. Mr. Cock- 
addressed a few words of encouragement to each, | erell brought together examples belonging to 
and expressed on behalf of the Institute the gra- | various countries and periods, and deduced what 
tification which it felt in being the means of | he believed to be the principles on which they had 





| 





animating to distinction the junior members of 
the profession. 

The prizes were awarded in the following 
order :— 

To Mr. Walter Paris, Fergusson’s “ Hand-book 
of Architecture,” for the best design for a literary 
and scientific institution. 

To Mr. Richard C. Carpenter, Petit’s “ France,” 
for the second-best design for ditto. 

To Mr. Edward Tarver, Gwilt’s “ Encyclo- 
pedia,” for the best set of monthly sketches, 

To Mr. Walter Paris, “ Parker’s Glossary,” for 
the second-best ditto. 

The 50/. prize claimed by Mr. Thomas Vaughan, 
jun., of Stoke Newington, the successful competitor 
for the Soane Medallion in 1859, was awarded. 
This gentleman being abroad, his father attended 
for him and received the prize, the president re- 
questing him to convey to his son the congratula- 
tions of the Institute. 

Mr. Vaughan, in returning thanks on behalf of 
the prizeman, said that his son, who was in Naples, 
was completely bound up in his profession, and 
that it would always be a source of pride to him 
to refer to the distinction which had been so 
liberally conferred upon him that evening. 

[Mr. Vaughan, to substantiate his claim, had 
sent a very large number of drawings made abroad, 
of remarkable excellence. | 

The president then, addressing Mr. J. B. Le 
Sueur, to whom her Majesty’s gold medal had 


| been executed. 

At the conclusion, 
|. The President said he thought they were 
| indebted to the lecturer for the hints which he 
|had thrown out on the subject of monumental 
| sculpture, for, undoubtedly, most extraordinary 
liberties had been taken of late years with that 
department of art. Now-a-days, in designing 
pedestals there appeared to be little or no reference 
to the human figure,—no corresponding scale to 
work by, and, in fact, no regard to those canons 
of art which made the statuary of the ancients 
renowned for all time. He thought it would be 
well if the sculptors and the architects could form 
an alliance, so that the latter might impart to the 
former some knowledge of the antique. The sculp- 
tors, on the other hand, might possibly rebuke 
this presumption by telling the architects that 
they could give them better ideas for their build- 
ings. For his own part he could only say that he 
would be very much obliged to the sculptors if 
they would do so. The lecturer had pointed out 
in appropriate terms the direction in which they 
were to look for their examples, but he regretted 
that he had not been able to supply them with a 
greater number of drawings. 

Professor Donaldson wished to offer a few obser- 
vations upon the careful and judicious manner in 
which Mr. Cockerell had introduced his subject. 
It was pleasant to find so young an architect so 
thoughtful in a portion of his profession which, in 
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many instances,.was neglected or overlooked. He 
thought, however, that Mr. Cockerell had hardly 
done justice to the architects when he said that 
they held, as it were, aloof from the sculptors, 
while in ancient times architecture and sculpture 
went hand in hand. He (Professor Donaldson) 
believed, on the contrary, that the architect and 
the sculptor were on the most friendly terms, but 
that in practice it would be found that, whenever 
the architect made provision for the works of the 
sculptor, the first thing the patron or the employer 
did was to wipe out sculpture as a piece of extra- 
vagance, which it was perfectly idle to dwell upon. 
As an illustration of this remark he might state | 
that he had accompanied his friend M. Le Sueur | 
to the British Museum, where it at once struck | 
them, in looking at the fagade, that the idea of 
the architect had not been carried out. There 
were at either side great pedestals empty, upon 
which our Shakspeares, our Miltons, or our Newtons 
ought to stand. If a similar building had been 
constructed in France, this important feature 
would not have been neglected ; but, in England, 
the fact was that the architect was invariably 
over-ruled. Were it not for this drawback, archi- 
tecture and sculpture would both be vindicated in 
our public buildings, Another subject referred to 
by Mr. Cockerell attracted his attention: it 
was the observation which he made to the 
effect that, in his opinion, the laws of architecture 
and sculpture could not be reconciled. In this 
opinion he (Professor Donaldson) could not 
agree, because he believed that all the arts 
could be reconciled. Look, for instance, at 
one of the photographs exhibited that even- 
ing, the fountain at Nismes. He had seen 
it, and he had always regarded it with the 
greatest admiration. It was a most beantiful 
work, and he had merely to point to the photo- | 
graph of it, to ask whether there were not 
mathematical points and lines about it which | 
showed that it was subject to the laws which 
governed architecture. There would be found 
in it the same triangular form, as was found | 
in architecture, and it was, he submitted, an_ 
illustration of the truth of the dictum, that the 
same laws which applied to architecture also 
applied to sculpture. This was especially evident | 
in the works of the Mediaeval architects, who_ 
introduced sculpture with such power and pro- | 
priety of feeling, that it combined with, and | 
seemed to be a part of, the architecture itself. | 
If they looked to the canopies and pedestals of | 
Medieval sculpture, they might find the statue | 
to overhang the pedestal, but they would har- 
monize well with the whole composition. Whe- | 
ther the pedestal of a statue were large or) 
small, would depend not so much upon the} 
statue itself, but upon its position, and the sur- | 
rounding objects. Thus, they would find that | 
the statue of Marcus Aurelius would require a) 
pedestal under the pedestal if it were placed in | 
another position. The statue of Frederick the) 
Great, at Berlin (a photograph of which was. 
before them), required a large pedestal to set it | 
off, and give it dignity and importance. So) 
with the Statue of Charles I. at Charing-cross, 
if the pedestal were not high, the figure would | 
be among the cabs and omnibuses, and nobody 
would sce it. While he was upon this subject, | 
he might remark, that upon going up Portland. | 
place, the other day, he could not but express | 
his regret to see the statue of the Duke of 
Kent placed as it was. It was erected to the, 
memory of a prince whom the English people | 
loved, and it was dearer to them now that it | 
represented the father of their Queen; but it | 
was a disgrace both to the public and to the 
Board of Works (responsible as they were for | 
the national monuments), that a proper pedestal | 
was not provided for it. The statue of George IIL., 
which was a very fine one, might look small in 
its present position, but if it had been placed 
on the pedestal where the statue of George IV. 
stood, it would not have done at all. He held 
it to be a maxim in these matters, that in select- 
ing a pedestal, it was less important to consider 
the statue itself than the position which it was 
to occupy. Care, however, should be taken that 
the statue should not crush the pedestal, nor the 
estal be too heavy for the statue. Mr. 
Cockerell had not referred in his interesting 
paper to the statue at the foot of the Acro- 
polis, at Athens, in the drawing of the -restora- 
tion of which made for the Royal Academy 
by Sir. Robert Smirke, that gentleman had intro- 
duced another pedestal at the other side. With 
regard to the colossal statues at Athens and other 
places, his impression was that the idea had been 
taken from the colossal statues in Egypt. The 
Greeks, it was well known, sent their ambassadors, 








their students, and their great men to Egypt. 
There the mighty statues struck them, and they 
determined to introduce them into their own 
sculpture. This might account for the re- 
mains of colossal statues in Athens and other 
parts of Greece. Mr. Cockerell had referred to 
the practice, in some cases, of putting blocks 
under pedestals. It always occurred to him, that 
a pedestal without a moulding always looked un- 
satisfactory, as it presented a monotony of outline 
displeasing to the educated eye. In his opinion, 
too, a pedestal without a cornice was an impro- 
priety. It was necessary, however, to draw a 
distinction between a plinth and a pedestal. He 
believed that the ancient sculptors did not wish to 
design anything in the shape of a pedestal which 
could in any way vie in interest with the figure 
itself. Mr. Cockerell had referred to bronze 
pedestals, and there could be no doubt that they 
were introduced with the view of giving greater 
effect by their burnished surface and fine edges. 
When he was in Vienna in January last, he ob- 
served an equestrian statue of the Archduke 
Charles, which in his opinion was one of the 
finest productions of modern art. Te had also 
seen two statues at Berne, in Switzerland, where 
an Englishman was lately killed in a bear-pit; 
the one, equestrian, which struck him as very fine 
and well composed. The ancients made it an in- 
variable rule to gild their bronze statues. He did 
not know of a single instance in which this nad 
not been done. If they examined the collection 
of bronzes at the British Museum presented to the 
nation by Lord Palmerston’s brother, it would be 
found that the whole of them had been gilt. The 
statues at Berne and that of the Archduke Charles 
at Vienna, to which he referred, were of a bright 
brassy colour, and the effect was admirable, and 
contrasted agreeably with the smoke-begrimed 
statues with which we were acquainted in Lon- 
don. He begged, in conclusion, to propose a vote 
of thanks to Mr. Cockerell for his extremely 
interesting and erudite communication. 

Mr. Godwin, in seconding the motion, observed 
that Mr. Cockerell appeared to think it invidious 
to refer to contemporary art. No doubt it might 
be so: it was not pleasant cither to say or hear 
hard words, but really it behoved some one to 
speak oat, because under present circumstances it 
would soon be impossible for an educated eye to 
walk through the streets of the metropolis with- 
out being pained. To use the mildest possible 
expression, much that had been done of late years 
in the way of public sculpture was unfortunate. 
Take, for instance, the Crimean monument in 
Pall Mall, designed by Mr. Bell, who was a sculp- 
tor whom they all respected for his abilities, and 
who was an artist to the backbone, working in all 
ways to advance his art. Nevertheless, it must be 
admitted that the aspect of the monument was 
not satisfactory. The great mass of granite which 
formed the pedestal was an eye-sore, and the effect 
of the upper figure seen from behind was any- 
thing but agreeable. The monument in question 
was an illustration of want of proper care in the 
selection of a position. Had it been placed like 
that to Moliére,in Paris, for example, in an alcove, 
or against a building, and if the huge pile of 
granite had been cut up with bronze or other deco- 
ration, it might have been converted into an 
object worthy of the purpose intended and credit- 
able to the artist. But at present it was 
neither the one nor the other. He felt persuaded 
that, if Mr. Bell had been allowed to carry out 
his own idea, and give expression to his own con- 
ception of propriety, there would have been no 
necessity to sneak in disparagement of the monu- 
ment. Indeed, it was not impossible that some 
public comment on this monument might lead the 
Committee to take some further steps. In the 
statue lately put up, in Trafalgar-square, to the 
memory of Sir Henry Havelock, no care appeared 
to have been taken in reference to the pedestal ; 
and the result was a very unsatisfactory whole. 
The paper which they had heard that evening was 
most opportune: he trusted that the sugges- 
tions which Mr. Cockerell had thrown out would 
germinate in the proper quarter; and he hoped 
that, when a subscription was next made fora 
memorial of departed tness, it would be for 
“a statue and a pedestal,” and that some artistic 
consideration would be given to the object asa 
whole.* 

* It has been sp ar tig that, if the monument were 
placed on rollers and taken to the other side of the way, 
the front looking up Waterloo-place, it would be a great 
improvement, and we think so too. At present the greater 
number of persons who see it do so in waiking down 
Waterloo-place ; and those who go for the express pur- 
pose of viewing thefront must run the risk of being run 
over in doing so. At any rate, even if it remain where it 


is, and we hope this will not be the case, something must 
be done with the lumpy pedestal. 








Mr. Hayward said he thought it right, in justice 
to Mr. Bell, to remind the meeting that a letter 
had been published from that gentleman, in which 
he stated how unfortanate it was that the Crimean 
monument had been put up in its nakedness, as he 
had designed a good deal of ornament which had 
not been introduced. There was one class of 
pedestal which had not been referred to that even- 
ing, but to which he wished to allude,—he meant 
that represented by the column of Trajan, a view 
of which was in theroom. It had been constructed 
at a period when the arts were considered to be 
flourishing ; and, as the idea had been copied in 
modern times, he would like to know from those 
calculated to pronounce an opinion whether a 
statue on a column wasappropriate. For his own 
part he did not object to it, but he was unable to 
refer to any authority as to whether it was con- 
formable with the canons of art or not. In his 
opinion the Nelson column in Trafalgar-square 
was an ornament; but he would like to hear some 
authoritative opinion on the subject, as writers on 
art were constantly sneering at a statue on a 
colamn. What he wanted to know was, whether 
it was or was not such an absurdity as some people 
imagined it to be. 

Mr. F. P. Cockerell said there were numbers of 
instances in Greek vases of statues on columns, but 
that they were very small statues, and very small 
columns, 

Mr. Papworth, referring to the column on 
Fishgate-hill, erected by Sir Christopher Wren to 
commemorate the Great Fire of London, said that 
nothing but the termination (a pot of flames) had 
been censured ; still that, in his opinion, was the 
most homogeneous and appropriate object that 
could have been set upon it. The base too was, 
he thought, all that could be desired in such a 
monument. A small truncated column (such as 
that which supported the bust of Michelangelo in 
the room in which they were then assembled) was, 
to his thinking, the most appropriate for a bust. 
With regard to gilding bronze pedestals and 
statues, he considered it a great anomaly, and, 
until the time of Nero, the practice was unknown. 
(Mr. Papworth explained, by means of the black- 
board, the principles which he believed should 
govern the relations between a statue und a 
pedestal.) 

Mr. C. H. Smith observed that there was one 
pedestal and statue which had not been referred to 
in the discussion, and which on that account he 
ventured to allude to, namely, the statue of Wil- 
liam IV., at the junction of King William and 
Gracechurch streets, in front of London-bridge. 
This statue was remarkable in this respect, that it 
was the only one in London in which the pedestal 
and the statue were of granite. He deprecated 
the use of bronze in public monuments, because in 
troublesome times it became the object of destruc- 
tion for its intrinsic value. Depend upon it there 
would be no Elgin marbles in the British Museum, 
if they had been made of bronze. In his opinion 
no public statue or monument ought to be made 
of any substance which was of use, except for 
that particular object. No one, for instance, 
would ever dream of knocking down the statue and 
pedestal of William 1V. for the purpose of mac- 
adamizing London-bridge. The statue was de- 
signed by Mr. Kelsey, who was a competent artist, 
and whose knowledge of the human figure was 
especially good. He believed the temptation to 
make away with bronze accounted for the destruc- 
tion of many ancient statues ; and that the statue 
of the Colossus at Rhodes, would in all probability 
have remained until this day, were it not that it 
was made of bronze. Look, for instance, at the 
desecration of bronzes in our village churches and 
cathedrals. Why, the only way to preserve them, 
would be to put silver alongside of them, and renew 
the silver whenever it was stolen. 

Mr. Horace Jones said it occurred to him that 
the use of a high column for a statue was occa- 
sionally desirable, as it put the statue out of sight. 
With respect to gilt statues, there was that of 
Milton at Hull, which was beautifully gilt, and 
looked like a brazen calf! He fancied that the 
statues referred to in Venice (and which could not 
have been raised higher up in order to keep them 
out of the way of the cabs and omnibuses), were 
put on lofty pedestals in order that the persons in 
whose honour they were raised, might be supposed 
to overlook the great Republic with whose fame 
their deeds were associated. 

The President in putting the vote of thanks to 
Mr. F. P. Cockerell, expressed his satisfaction that 
the paper read by that gentleman had given rise 
to an interesting, practical, and he hoped what 
would prove a su ive consideration of the 


subject. It was quite clear that reform in the 
matter of public statues was required, and he 
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hoped that something would be done to lead to 
the substitution of a better style of art. 
The motion was agreed to unanimously. 





NEW WATER COLOUR SOCIETY. 


A MORE agreeable exhibition than that now 
opened by the “ New Water Colour Society,” and 
which includes 339 pictures, we have rarely seen. 
One of “the forty” inquired at the private view 
where they had “put their bad ’uns?” There is 
scarcely a drawing amongst them that has not a 
certain amount of merit, and there is a considerable 
number of great excellence. We can speak only 
of a few. The president, Mr. H. Warren, has 
taken a new road with success. His Wrestling 
Match on the Wengern Alp, with the upper part 
of the Jungfrau in the distance (46), displays a 
large number of figures full of character and 
animation. Mr. Louis Haghe has a noble interior 
of Milan Cathedral (76), a priest addressing an 
audience from the pulpit-encircled column. “The | 
Artist’s Studio,” by the same (63), is a piece of 
elaborate representation; the artist himself at | 
work with the left hand, as usual, to supply an 
easy subject for criticism to all who do not know 
the fact. Mr. Edward Corbould has painted a 


at two o’clock, though the service did not begin 
till half-past four. By this superb approach do 
we mount up to the Sixtine. At last, we have 
struggled into Michaelangelo’s Chapel ; a heated, 
battling, overpowering mass, frantic with excite- 
ment, to hear the famous world-renowned Miserere 
strain of Allegri. From the Grand Stair into this 
grander hall, all pannelled round, even higher than 
the doorways, and thence upwards, flowered over 
and peopled with coloured figures, and life and 
action, but all toned down and blended with age; 
—solemn ante-chamber to the Chapel Sixtine. At 
last, the great curtain is lifted, and there is before 
me the whole Rembrandt-like scene, framed into 
the tall oaken doorway. It almost startles me, 
the great mass of indistinct figures, seated close, 
veiled and black-robed, and those other awful 
figures gathered for the terrible last judgment, 
starting out of the gloom, and showing their 
powerful limbs up and down on the great wall 
facing us at the other end; awful groupings of 
Michaelangelo, that live and look out mistily 
from the cold, blue background, which seems like 
atmosphere; aud with the melancholy yellow 
candles flaring high up on the screen top: to see 
this, is to see a picture that touches on the 
sublime. Indescribable is the hushed stillness of 





picture from one of the outlines illustrative of the 
“‘Idylls” submitted by him to the Art Union of 
London ; a commission, indeed, in consequence of | 
sending the outlines. It represents the Lily Maid | 
of Astolat, on her “chariot-bier,” in the barge | 
“ palled all its length with blackest samite ;” the | 
dumb old se:vitor guiding. The “ clear-featured | 
face was lovely,” says the poet, and so the painter 
has made it; but the colour of “her bright bair 
streaming down ” is scarcely the right thing. The 
position of the bier in the barge might be improved, 
and should be; fer the picture is in so many re- 
spects admirable, that it will repay the slight revi- 
sion needed. Mr. Corbould also exhibits two very 
charming pictures from “ Adam Bede,”—* Hetty” 
(206), and “ Dinah” (218), painted for her Majesty 
the Queen. Mr. Carl Werner is a successful exhibi- 
tor, and sends proof of industry as well as of ability. 
His architecture is more thoroughly satisfactory 
than his figures, so that we care less for his prin- 
cipal work, “ Venice in her Pride and Power” 
(189), with the secret tribunal of three sitting in 
judgment, though an able work, than for some 
of the smaller pictures sent by him, such as the 
“Duomo at Spalatro” (142), and “The Fair 
Worshipper ” (254). 

Mr. Edmund Warren sends the most important 
landscape in the gallery, “Rest in the Cool 
and Shady Wood ” (212), wherein, while he shows 
in the foreground his power over body colour 
and asphaltum, he gives us in the distance some 
pure painting full of grace. It is unquestionably 
a remarkable work. Amongst other landscapes 
we should select (8!), “ Lerici, Gulf of Spezzia,” 
T. Rowbotham ; (82), “ Cathedral of St. George, 
Limburg,” Edward Richardson; (144), “The 
Valley of the Lledr,” J. C. Reed (a new mem- 
ber); and (223), “ Mill on the Willon Beek, Esk- 
dale,” D. H. McKewan. Mr. James Fahey, the ex- 
cellent secretary of the Society, exhibits a consider- 
able number of tranecripts from nature, smelling of 
the mountain airand early morning. Mr. Bennett, 
Mr. H. C. Pidgeon, Mr. Telbin, Mr. Whymper, 
all demand a word. Mr. C. Vacher sends a 
bright drawing, amongst others, of “ Vesu- 
vius” (70), showing the ruined palace of 
Donna Anna, which all who have visited Naples 
will remember. Mr. Tidey is a man of promise : 
he is not afraid of difficulties, and deserves praise 
for more than good intention. His‘ Dar—thula ” 
(238), has a misty grandeur that suggests Ossian ; 
but the head, too small for the limbs, has scarcely 
the expressions demanded—heroic dismay, disdain, 
and bodily pain. With a word for Mr. Lee’s 
“ Long Sermon” (25), Mr. Absolon’s pictures in 
the “ Lago Maggiore” (232 and 242) and Mr. 
Mole’s “ Hopeful Parting ” (201), we must close 
our notice of this very satisfactory collection. 








EASTER AT ROME.* 

Palm Sunday.—The same grand ceremonial as on 
Christmas day. At balf-past nine, the Pope was 
borne into St. Peter’s; all the cardinals habited 
in violet robes. After consecrating the palms, he 
distributed them to all the great people, and 
General Goyon was walking about all day with 
a tremendous one, Then the cardinals change for 
scarlet, aud mass is performed. 

March 27.—The first Miserere, and the best. 
One is obliged to go in full evening dress. We 
went down to the foot of the Grand Staircase 


* The following are Extracts from the Journal of an 
Architectural Student now in Italy. 








that scene, with a strange, weary sense of its 
being protracted through many, many hours. 
At last all the candles are extinguished except 


files of singing canons have been giving out the sad 
refrain, never flagging ; hours go by, and the dark 
figures remain and listen, and never move. Then, at 
twilight, the Pope comes in procession to pray 
before the tomb of the apostle. It is at this hour 
that the architecture of the pile is unsurpassed 
One knows there are faults init, the bands of man 
unconsciously inscribe upon ALL his works, the 
sentence of imperfection, which the finger of the 
Invisible Hand wrote upon the walls of Belshazzar, 
but at this hour it is capable of producing only the 
loftiest emotions of the beautiful and sublime. The 
immediate focus of glory,—all the gradations of 
light and darkness,—the fine or the fantastic acci- 
dents of this chiaroscuro,—the projection of fixed 
or moving shadows,—the sombre of the deep per- 
spectives,—the multitude kneeling round the 
Pope,—the groups in the distant aisles,—what a 
world of pictures for men of art to copy or 
combine ! 

Easter Sunday.—The grandest festival of the 
Roman Catholic Church. Daybreak is ushered 
in by the cannon of St. Angelo. At half-past 
nine o’clock is High Mass, the Pope himself 
officiating. Before him are carried two fans of 
ostrich feathers, in which the eyes of pea- 
cocks’ feathers are set, and he wears the triple 
tiara. A throne is erected for him at the 
end of the choir. At the offertory is sung 
“ Christus Resurgens,” with the beautiful music 





one, each on the conclusion of a different Psalm. | of Anerio, considered one of the finest concerted 
This is now carried behind the altar. Then hush | pieces of the papal choir. ‘The music and poetry 
—the Miserere! Thin and airy at first, borne on | of the church for this day are the most beautiful 
light treble wing it comes fortb, very Holian in| in the whole range of sacred music.” Then is 
measure, very mournful, softly praying mercy. Up | sung the sequence, “ Victime Paschali,” to the 
and down, rising and falling, that soft strain flows. | music of Simonelli. This partakes of the dramatic, 
Suddenly, crowds of voices burst in with a cry, | introducing, as interlocutors, Mary, who returns 
struggling with each other, contending, rising to | from the sepulchre, and the disciples, who ques- 
greater force almost shouting, praying for, demand- | tion as her to what she has seen. It concludes with 
ing mercy witha wild importunity ; then subsiding, | a kind of chorus, which swells into a noble strain, 
turns to sweetest supplication, and sad wail of | after a confession of faith in the resurrection. 
despair, growing weaker and thinner, until at last | Then is sung, as preparatory to the consecration, 
the first Holian measure flutters in, and swells and the form, which offers up the praises of the 
falls calmly repeating itself. Thus alternate, now | Eternal, with those of angels, archangels, thrones, 
soft and airy, now fierce and overpowering, the and dominations. After, a dead silence follows, 
wild Allegri chant winds through many verses.|to be interrupted by that burst of the silver 
Very wild, very pathetic and sad, bursting at times | trumpets at the consummation of the Sacrifice, 
into the richest breadth of harmony, it dies out.| the effect of which can never be forgotten. 
Then follows a chilling silence,—and then a general | Sounding high up in the lofty dome, it seems as 
knocking with a stick takes place. It is finished | if it were Heaven itself signifying its accep*ance 
—the veils and scarfs, the evening ties and coats | of the prayers of the congregation, and rat‘fying 
come out, all much heated, and with a wearied | with its approval the whole service. 
look. The stark figures who have been waiting} Ata little after twelve o’clock the Pope pro- 
judgment on the great wall, together with the | nounces his benediction from the balcony of St. 
prophets overhead, will have the domain presently | Peter’s. 1 saw it from the top of the colonnade 
to themselves. We seem to have watched through | close by. The people came out in their gayest 
a lovg night. I never knew what singing in | dresses, and every coach in Rome was put in re- 
chorus was before—magnificent ! | quisition for the Great Piazza. Iam afraid to 
Thursday 28th. Saw the pope wash the feet of | say how many people were there, 100,000 per- 
the apostles in one of the chapels of St. Peter’s. | haps, yet there was ample room. How many 
They looked particularly uncomfortable with so | carriages were there I don’t know, yet there was 
many eyes upon thew, and shrunk when the cold| room for them, too, and to spare. The great 
water was poured on their naked feet. They were | steps of the church were densely crowded. Below 
robed in white, with a stiff white cap on/ the steps the troops were ranged, Goyon at their 
their heads, Each had a large nosegay, like} head, uncovered, with a brilliant staff, and nearly 


a cauliflower. St. Peter was a grave-looking 


old gentlemen, with a flowing beard ; and Judas} 


was an enormous hypocrite: they always select 
an ugly one to perform that part. If he 
had gone away and hanged himself no one would 
have regretted it. Then everybody hurried off 
headlong, as for life or death, to see them served 
by the Pope in the gallery over the portico. The 
crowd was immense, the heat very great, and the 
pressure sometimes frightful. Some of the ladies, 
it is said, improved their positions by sticking pins 
into the people before them. The table wasset out 
like a ball-supper: grace being said by the Pope: 
Peter in the chair. ‘The courses were presented 
to the Pope by the cardinals-on their knees, and 
were by him handed to the thirteen. The dinner 
looked very good. Peter went in “to win,” eat- 
ing everything that was given him. He had the 
best, being first in the row, and saying “nothing 
to nobody.” It was a great farce, and good fun. 
Good Friday.—St. Paul’s elder sister mourns. 
Gaunt shadows hang bet ween the arches, the great 
pillars and arches stand out bare and unadorned. 
There is a sense of desertion, and the footsteps 
echo hollowly as I walk up the great nave. Went 
down at five o’clock to hear the last Miserere. 
Afar off, as it were out of dark caves, lights 
glimmer, and the great four-pillared canopy rises 
stark and solemn, like a gloomy catafalque. On 
the left, packed closely in a great archway, is 
a crowd of dark figures, looking in at the great 
chapel (elsewhere it would be of itself a great 
church), whence proceeds the sad and solemn 
chaunting. There are long files of canons in their 
fur caps, sitting round in black oak stalls, some 
fifty or sixty in number. Hours go by, and the 


allthe French army, I believe. In the magnifi- 


cent proportions of the Piazza they looked like 
a bed of flowers. A bright carpet was hung 
over the balcony, and the sides of the great 
window were decked with crimson drapery. An 
awning was stretched, too, over the top to screen 
the old man from the sun. Jn due time the chair 
was seen approaching to the front, with the gigan- 
tic fans close behind. The apparent doll within 
it (for the baleony is very high) then rose up and 
stretched out its tiny arms, while everybody un- 
covered, and the troops and many others, kneeled 
down. The guns upon the Castle proclaimed next 
moment that the benediction was given, the 
military bands and the bells of St. Peter’s raised 
their chorus as final to the celebration of the resur- 
rection. 

3ut the next night, without a cloud to dim the 
full moon, what a sight it was to see the great 
square full once more, and the whole church, 
from the cross to the ground, lighted with in- 
numerable lanterns, tracing out the architecture, 
and winking and shining all round the colon- 
nade of the Piazza! And what a sense of ex- 
ultation and delight it was, when the great bell 
struck cight, on the instant to behold one bright 
red mass of fire soar gallantly from the top of 
the cupola to the extremest summit of the cross ; 
and, the moment it leaped into its place, become 
the signal for the bursting out of countless lights, 
as great and red, and blazing as itself, from every 
part of the gigantic church ; so that every cornice, 
capital, and smallest ornament of stone, expressed 
itself in fire, and the black solid groundwork of 
the enormous dome seemed to grow transparent 





as an eggshell. A train of gunpowder, or electric 
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charge, could hardly have been fired more sud- 
denly and swiftly’ than this second illumination, 
called the “Golden.” And when we had got 
away, and gone upon the Pincian, and looked 
towards it an hour afterwards, there it still stood, 
shining and glittering in the calm night like a 
jewel ;—not a line of its proportions wanting,— 
not an angle blunted,—not an atom of its radiance 
lost. 

The following night took place the Girandola 
from the Pincian, the greatest display of fireworks 
in the world. The show began with a tremendous 
discharge of cannon; and then, for half an hour, 
the whole hill was one incessant sheet of fire and 
labyrinth of blazing wheels of every colour, size, 
and speed; while rockets streamed in the air, not 
by ones, or twos, or scores, but hundreds at a 
time. A temple had been erected: this was all 
illuminated in red, casting a light, bright as 
day, upon the immense concourse. Then it 
changed to green, with waterfalls of gold, foun- 
tains of fire; and the concluding burst of rockets 
was tremendous—thousauds! You have no idea 
what firew6rks are. Wid RR, 





THE NORTHAMPTON TOWN-HALL 
COMPETITION. 


THE BUILDER. 


No. 3. 


“In this design so much room is lost by the various 
passages, corridors, &c., that it has become necessary to 
increase the size of the whole building to a serious extent. 
Many faults might be found with the details of the plan ; 
but the primary error of the defect in the arrangement of 
the passages would be found to entail so enormous an 
increase of cost, that I cannot recommend you to enter- 
tain the consideration of this design at all. 

I regret very much to be obliged to pass so short, but 
so decided, a condemnation of a work which, in other 
respects, is one of surpassing merit ; but the defects of the 
plan, in my opinion, more than counterbalance the artistic 
merits of design No. 3. 

The cubical contents are nearly 1,000,000 cubic feet, 
taken as before. 

CONCLUSIONS, 


“T have some difficulty in recommending you any very 
definite mode of conduct with respect to the award of the 
premiums for this competition. You expressly stated in 
your instructions that the buildings, including the gas- 
distribution, heating apparatus, &c., were not to cost 
more than 12,000/.; and if any of the designs rejected had 
been prepared in such a way as to effect this condition, 
they must labour under very unfair circumstances com- 
pared with the three now before me, which have evidently 
been prepared more with reference to the artistic effect 
than to the economy of construction. For my own part, 
I believe that it is impossible to secure the requirements 
of your instructions, and to erect a creditable public 
building, for the sum you named. The cost of a building 
finally resolves itself into a question of cubical contents ; 
and, when you ask for a certain number of rooms of cer- 
tain sizes, you yourselves fix the amount of your outlay. 

The price per foot cube will, of course, vary with local 
circumstances and the style of finishing adopted; buat, 





THE various designs submitted in competition 
were referred by the Town Council, as we have | 
already stated, to Mr. Tite, M.P. The following 
is that gentleman’s report :— 


** 2nd April, 1861. 
To the Worshipfal the Mayor and the Municipal Council 
of Northampton. 

Gentlemen,—1I have carefully examined the three sets of 
designs, selected out of those submitted in the competi- 
tion for your proposed Town-hall, which I had especially 
requested might be sent up to me for further considera- 
tion; and I have the honour now to address to you the | 
following remarks upon them. 

I class these designs according to the order of their | 
merits in my judgment, and as fellows: | 


No. 1. The design marked ‘ Circumspice.’ 

= os * Non Nobis Domine.’ 

oo Bs . *Non Dubitantur,’ 
And, for the sake of brevity, I shail, in the sequel, speak | 
of them under those numbers. Before, however, pro- 
ceeding to make any detailed remarks, I must beg to be 
allowed to record my sincere admiration for the care and 
attention, for the artistic skill, and the scientific arrange- 
ments of all these designs. I have, indeed, very rarely | 
seen more beautiful drawings than those under consi- | 
deration, and it almost seems invidious to award special | 
praise to either of the series. 

No. 1. 


| 

With regard to No. 1, which appears to me to be the de- | 
sign the most appropriate to the objects you had in view 
when you issued your instructions, and to be treated with 
the greatest amount of artistic skill, | would observe that | 
the plan generally is well arranged, and that the various | 
offices are well placed, relatively to one another, and for | 
the convenience of the public. The elevation towards | 
St. Giles’s-square is effective, and would produce a very | 
agreeable impression if executed. I am disposed, how- | 
ever, to think that the design of this elevation would be 
improved by the omission of the central clock-tower, and | 
of the two small turrets, which really serve but little | 
useful purpose, whilst they must add considerably to the | 
cost of the building. The position of the hall, connected | 
with the mode of access to it, are, I think, somewhat | 
objectionable : the staircase, in particular, requires re- | 
consideration ; for a long flight of steps may become a 
source of danger on occasions of great crowd, or a panic, | 
in a mixed audience. 1do not like the mode in which | 
provision is made for the enlargement of the quarter and | 
petty sessions court ; and I do not perceive the necessary | 
arrangements for the heating and ventilation ; although, | 
no doubt, these details could easily be added hereafter. | 
The detects { have thus called attention to are all of this | 
nature,—that is to say, they can all easily be removed. 
The general character of the design, both as regards distri- 
bution and artistic effect, is of the highest order. 

I shall have occasion, hereafter, to allude to the consi- 
deration of the cost of all the designs, if carried into 
execution : for the present I content myself by observing 
that I find, by a general approximation, that the cubical 
contents of the building, according to design No. 1, would 
be about 713,000 cubic feet. 


No. 2. 


In this design the position of the hall on the ground 
floor seems to me to be much more desirable than the 
one suggested in the design last noticed; but, in other 
respects, the plan is not so genera!ly convenient as that 
of No. 1; and it isto be remarked that no provision what- 
ever has been made for the museum, required under article 
20 of your instructions. No doubt this omission was 
accidental, and it could be easily remedied; but its exist- 
ence at present must be considered a serious defect. I 
have some doubts as to the possibility of executing the 
roof of the great hail in the manner indicated ; and I am 
disposed to think that the room itself will not possess 
good acoustic properties. The sessions court would be, 
however, very convenient, and it solves the problem of 
extension very satisfactorily. 

As tothe elevation towards St, Giles’s-square, J would 

suggest that the slender columns bearing statues under 
niches might very advantageously be omitted ; and that 
the dormer windows in the roof are made needlessly pro- 
minent. There is, however, a very remarkable degree of 
talent in the management of the style adopted ; and, if this 
design were carried into effect, it would be an ornament 
to your town. 
_ I find, by the same mode of approximation adopted 
in the last case, that the cubical contents of No. 2 are, in 
their present state, about 660,000 cubic feet; but in this 
case the museum is not included. If it were added, the 
cubical contents of Nos. | and 2 would be nearly equal. 


abundance of stone in your neighbourhood, and from the 
low price of iron ; I feel sure that even the plainest of the 


three designs submitted to you will cost more than double | 


the sum you have prescribed. 
Under these circumstances I cannot but feel that the 
primary condition of the competition has not been fulfilled 


in either:case ; and that, according to the letter of the law, | 


neither of the designers is entitled to the premium ; for, 
by entering upon the competition, they virtually accepted 
your conditions m their integrity. 

But I also feel that, by demanding such extensive acco- 
modation as (presuming I am right) could not be obtained 
within the limits of your condition as to expense, your 


| position is, naturally, not without its difficulties. 


You have certainly elicited a most remarkable display 
of architectural talent, and have received designs which 


however favourable your circumstances may be, fromthe | 





R.A.; Mr. Ferrey, Mr. Ashpitel, Mr. Edwin Nash, 
Mr. Boulnois, and others. 

The chair was taken by the President (Mr. T. 
Roger Smith), who opened the proceedings by 
expressing the gratification which it afforded him 
to see so many of the members and their friends 
present, The President then read the report of 
the Committee of Selection, which was as fol- 
lows :— 


GenTLEMEN,—Having received your instructions to 
award, in conformity with the regulations previously an- 
nounced, a prize of the value of 3/., to the best design for 
a club-house, and of the value of 2/. to the best series of 
sketches on not fewer than five of the subjects arranged 
for the class of design, we have examined the drawings 
submitted to us by the secretaries of the Association, and 
of the class of design, and report as follows :— 

A total number of 102 drawings have been submitted in 
competition for the two prizes, by seventeen different 
competitors ; of this number ninety-six drawings by fit- 
teen authors, and on twelve subjects, have been submitted 
for the prize for the best set of sketches, and six drawings 
by three authors, of whom one is also a competitor for the 
other prize, have been submitted for the club-house. 
Before stating the results of our examination of the 
drawings, we wish to express our regret that a larger 
number of members did not engage in the competition for 
the prize offered to a design for a single subject (the clab- 
house), and to suggest that it is worthy your consideration 
whether, in a future year, you ought not to devote 2/. 
only to this purpose, and the larger prize te the class of 
design; or give two prizes, one to the best, and one to 
the second best serics of sketches produced in that class. 
We find Mr. R. O. Harris to be entitled to the prize for 
the design for a club-house, for the following reasons :— 
In his design, as shown in his view of the exterior, the 
general forms are good and well balanced; a good eye 
| for proportion, and a talent for architectural composition 
_ are evinced, and the sky-line is picturesque and well com- 
| posed. This view, as a drawing, is well put into per- 
spective, and extremely well drawn and etched up. We 
| feel it right, however, to advert to some defects in this 
| design, lest the fact of its receiving the prize should be 
| held to mark those defects as unimportant. The most 
| serious fault is the crude and’ defective character of the 
| plans supplied, a blemish that we extremely regret. Some 
| undesirable inconsistencies in style, and especially in de- 
tail, are also apparent, and the elevations are open to 
criticism as being rather too much crowded. 

The club-house submitted by Mr. Walters has many 





would honour any town wherein they were adopted. I | points worthy of praise, but is inferior in general design ; 
say this emphatically of all three ; and, if I couldinfluence | the sky-line is not in any way broken, even chimneys 
you in the matter, and such a course were consistent with | being omitted, and there is a want of variety in the fea- 
your duty to your constituents, I would even go out of , tures. As a drawing, the view is well executed. Some 
my way to urge you to reward (of course in various | details have been in this instance furnished, an example 
degrees) the authors of designs characterized by so much | Which ought to be generally followed on any future occa- 
artistic skill, so much science, and such earnest study and | Sion of the same sort. These details are, on the whole, 
labour as are to be found in the works above discussed. | Satisfactory. The plans of this design, if not open to 


if, however, you do not feel justified in departing from 
the terms of your instructions, I can only repeat my dis- 
tinct opinion that No. 1, under the motto ‘ Circumspice,’ 
is, all things considered, the most satisfactory design of 
the three; and, upon its comparative merits, the most 
entitled to the premium. It does not, however, comply 
with the limitation of cost your instructions required. 

No. 2, with the addition of the museum, would cost 
even more than No. 1, perhaps in the ratio of 10 to 9. 
No. 3 would cost, when compared with No. 1, nearly in 
the ratio of 13 to 9. 

On the whole, the best practical advice I can offer to your 
committee is, to open a communication with the author 
of design No. 1, for the purpose of conferring on this 
question of estimates, and of endeavouring to devise some 
method of securing the accommodation you require, 
under the guidance of his judgment and taste. 

I shall be happy to be useful in any way that you can 
suggest hereafter, and remain, &c. 

WILLIAM TITE, 

J. Jeffery, Esq., Town Clerk, Northampton. 

P.S. It may be necessary to state that the cubic quan- 
tities given of designs No. 1 and No. 2 are without the 
turrets and spire, in the former case, and without the 
tower in the Jatter. It is, however, necessary to repeat 
that, though I think No. 1 would not be injured by the 
omission ot these features, the tower cannot with propriety 
be omitted from No. 2.” 


After discussion by the council on the 15th inst. 
No. 2 was determined on by twelve to three. 


| The architect was found to be Mr. E. W. Godwin. 


The style of the design is Gothic. The style of 
No. 1 is, we believe, Italian. 


that the local requirements must guide them in 
the ultimate decision. 





THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 


Tue annual conversazione of the members of 
this Association and their friends was held on 
Friday evening at the House in Conduit-street, 

The attendance, which included a number of 
ladies, was more than usually numerous, and the 
proceedings appeared to interest all present. 

The principal event of the evening was 
the distribution of the prizes placed at the 
disposal of the Association by Mr. Tite, M.P. 
These consisted of a prize of 3/. for the best de- 
sign for a club-house, and of 2/. for the best series 
of sketches in the class of design. 

The drawings of the successful competitors were 
exhibited in the gallery, as also some unfinished 
works by the modelling class, consisting of enrich- 
ments for ceilings, panels, &c. A group in clay, 
representing our Lord’s reproach to St. Peter, by 
Mr, Paul Ross, instructer of the class, was also 
exhibited. 

Letters of apology were read from Mr. G. Scott, 








The Mayor said Mr. Tite had expressly stated | 


severe criticism, are still very far from pertect. The third 
club-house, by Mr. A. Smith, has less artistic merit than 
the others, and is not done justice to by the manner of 
drawing, which shows great marks of haste; we wish, 
however, to record with marked approval the care that 
has been bestowed upon the arrangement of the plans for 
the building, which evince careful study of the subject, 
and are so much better than the others submitted, as to 
provoke regret that the design and drawing are not, as a 
whole, such as we feel justified in recommending for the 
prize. For the prize to be awarded to the sketches of the 
class of design, we cordially recommend the series con- 
tributed by Mr. Tarver, although they are fewer in number 
than some other series, the set consisting only of six de- 
signs upon five subjects. The sketches are distinguished 
for a uniform excellence in design, drawing, and colour- 
ing, and a play of fancy united to a practical view of the 
subjects illustrated, which we have great pleasure in re- 
commending to the Association as deserving of reward. 
As avy or all of the remaining sets of designs may be 
eligible to compete at the close of the session for the 
Association prize, we have not thought it right to enter 
into any discussion of their merits, which, at the same 
time, we willingly recognise as being in many instances 
very considerable. 

At the conclusion the President introduced the 
successful competitors to Mr. Tite. 

Mr. Tite said, referring in the first instance to 
Mr. Edward Tarver, the author of the best series 
of sketches in the class of design, that it 
afforded him great pleasure to attend that even- 
‘ing, as he felt that it was most desirable that 
encouragement should be given to the student of 
architecture. With this view it was he had offered 
the modest prizes which he was so much gratified at 
being allowed to present. He was happy to find 
that so young a man as Mr. Tarver, who, he 
understood, was in the third year of his articles, 
should have contributed so very creditable a 
series of sketches. To get a prize for excellence 
at all in the third year of a student’s articles, was 
a great honour ; and, instead of feeling surprise 
that there were so few competitors for the prize, 
he was bound to say his surprise was that there 
were so many. The work which he had the plea- 
sure of presenting to Mr. Tarver (Viollet-le- 
Due’s work) contained a remarkable collection 
by a remarkable man. It was characterized by 
great taste and considerable research, and he had 
no doubt it would prove extremely useful to the 
young gentleman who had shown in so satisfac- 
tory a manner how well he deserved it. 

Mr. R. O. Harris then came forward, and Mr. 
Tite having presented him with his prize, observed 
that his design possessed considerable merit, and 
that it was gratifying to see so young a man 
undertaking a design so elaborate and ambitious 
as that for which the prize had been awarded. 
The books selected for the prize were, he thought, 
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well chosen, The “Handbook of Architecture,” 
by Mr. Fergusson, was a work which no archi- 
tect could dispense with. The author, although, 
as they were aware, not engaged in the active 
prosecution of his profession, had brought an 
amount of learning and research to the pre- 
paration of his book which proved that he was 
in every way qualified to be a teacher of his art. 
The other book (Shaw’s Illustrated Series), 
was, in a certain sense, of a series, and illustrated 
that branch of architecture which had become so 
fushionable in the present day,—he meant the re- 
introduction of Medieval architecture, or the archi- 
tecture of the Middle Ages. It might, no doabt, be 
found to contain a great deal that was inconsistent 
with our general form and the character of 
English architecture. It was, however, desirable 
that the student should be acquainted with all 
styles of architecture, and it would be impossible 
to speak too highly of the great ability exhibited 
in the drawing of the series in question. The 
drawings contributed by Mr. Tarver were, he 
thought, entitled to considerable praise. The de- 
signs for hinges showed faney and variety (where 
variety was extremely difficult to obtain), and he 
hoped that the taste and elegance which he had 
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instruction, and meetings were held, when sub- 
jects were suggested, and sketches made on the 
spot. There were, he regretted to say, but few 
now living who belonged to that Society, but he 
might mention that Professor Donaldson and him- 
self were amongst the number. They were there 
introduced to a style of composition and drawings 
which he confessed was to his thinking as near per- 
fection as possible. They had among them Thomas 
Lee, a most accomplished architect and the 
best draughtsman he had ever met. He died 
twenty years ago, but not before he had erected 
many important works, among them the Welling- 
ton column, at Wellington. He was the brother 
of one of the first painters of the pure school of 
English art in modern times. The difficulties of 
“getting on” in the architectural profession, 
when he was a young man, were very great, They 
had few works of reference, and few facilities for 
study. The only books they had were the 
“ Archwologia,” Stuart’s “ Athens,” and one or 
two others, of a rare and costly description, while 
the library of the Royal Academy was the only 
one to which they had access. To that library, how- 
ever, he admitted that he himself was under many 
obligations. Now, however, owing to the extra- 





exhibited in these sketches would be developed 
hereafter in more important works. 

The President said it now became his pleasant | 
duty to ask the meeting to join him in according | 
a vote of thanks to Mr. Tite for placing the prizes | 
at their disposal, and for his kindness in adding to | 
the obligation by postponing pressing engagements | 
to be present on that evening. Prizes similar to | 
those which were awarded that evening were | 


| ordinary progress made in lithographing, drawing 


on wood, and printing, books of reference were 
comparatively numerous and inexpensive, while a 
greater number of libraries and collections of 
professional works were thrown open to the 
student. All these advantages were little known 
when he was young, but notwithstanding the 
difficulties to be encountered, there weve men 
“when George III. was king,” who had risen to 


together. Not so, however, in England, where 
the decorations and enrichments were too often 
handed over to the house-painter and the paper- 
hanger. Nothing, in his opinion, exhibited greater 
ignorance than the pedestals of our public statues. 
Surely there was no reason why base mouldings 
and the like should not be as well understood in 
England as in France or Germany. Look, for 
instance, at the statue of Frederick the Great at 
Berlin. There the greatest architects of the day 
were employed to design the pedestal, which was 
justly considered to be but one remove in im- 
portance from the statue itself, as it would be 
impossible to make the latter effective unless due 
attention were paid to the former. At Paris, too, 
the pedestal to the statue of the Duke of Orleans 
was an architecturnl work of great merit and 
beauty. What a contrast was presented by those 
examples when compared with the pedestals of 
our own statues. The base of the equestrian 
statue of the Duke of Wellington in front of the 
Royal Exchange was an illustration in point. 
There it would be found that the mouldings 
were actually upside-down—the top at the bottom 
and the bottom at the top. But, although he 
had offered (in the interests of the public taste) 
to pay the expense of correcting the error, he 
was told, that Mr. Mackenzie or somebody else 
|} at Aberdeen, who had prepared the stone, did it 
| Tight, and that he (Mr. Tite) knew nothing about 
it. Mr. Tite then proceeded to refer to the im- 
| portance of studying the details of existing build- 
| ings. Such, for instance, as the “ Morning Chapel” 
| at St. Paul’s Cathedral, which he described as one 
lof Sir Christopher Wren’s choicest works. The 





coveted by the student toa greater extent than | great eminence in their profession, and whose | details and enrichments of that chapel were, in his 
was perhaps supposed—not for their intrinsic value, | names would go down to posterity associated with | opinion, quite a model. To attain excellence as 


but as an honourable object of ambition. ‘The | 


noble monuments of art. Among those he might 


| an architect, it was absolutely necessary to draw 


prizes which the Association had given at the com- | mention Thomas Lee, to whom he had already re- | carefully. ‘There were in the room in which they 
mencement of the session served as a stimulant to | ferred, the elder Smirke,and Dance, all of whom had | were then met some fine specimens of architec- 
their younger members, and the proficiency which | designed and carried out works of great national | tural drawing, to which he invited their atten- 
they exhibited showed how useful they were as|importance. It had always afforded him much | tion, as he considered they were quite equal to 
auxiliaries in the work of education. He begged | pleasure to promote the study of architecture any French examples which had come under his 
to move that the best thanks of the meeting be| among the younger members of the profession. | notice. In drawing to a close the observations 
accorded to Mr. Tite for giving the prizes and| To those around him who answered to that de-| which the experience of a long life devoted to the 


attending that evening to present them. 


Mr. Kerr observed that he had great pleasure | 


scription, he would venture to say that talent 
alone was not sufficient to command success. Old 


| profession had dictated, he felt he would be doing 
| injustice to his feelings if he were not to ask the 


in seconding the motion, although he scarcely | Soane used to say, and to say well, that “architec- | meeting to pass a vote of thanks to the president 


knew what he could say in addition to what the 

president had said, as they all knew who Mr. Tite | 
was, and what he had done in the profession in 

past years. And in referring to those labours, it | 
was pleasant to think that a gentleman in the 
position which Mr. Tite had achieved, was not un- 
mindful of the bridge which had carried him over, 
but that, on the contrary, he was ever anxious to 
support institutions, the object of which was to 
raise the standard of their common art. He (Mr. 
Kerr), was persuaded that Mr. Tite was the last) 
man in the world who would like to be eulogized 

in his presence, so he would not further enlarge | 
upon his merits, but pass to the object which had 

brought them together that evening. For his 

own part he was bound to say, that he had ex-, 
amined the drawings with great satisfaction,—the | 
drawings of former years, and the unsuccessful 

drawings of the present year. Heremembered when | 
no such drawings could be produced by the same 

class of contributors, and he believed that the 

Association, in giving the prizes, had done great 

service to the architectural profession. The | 
sketches had improved, year by year, and some. 
of them were so good, that he feared there | 
could not be much improvement in time to come. | 
He was very much pleased to see so large an 
assemblage that evening, to find the Association | 
progressing, and to see it approved of so highly | 
by those for whose welfare it was instituted. He) 
hoped that it would continue to prosper, and he 

was sure that under the presidency of his friend, 

Mr. Smith, and of the gentlemen associated with 

him, in the management, the younger members of 
the profession would rally round it in still larger 

numbers. 

The motion having been put from the chair, and 
carried unanimously, 

Mr. Tite, in acknowledging the compliment, 
said that he felt extremely indebted to the meet- 
ing for the hearty and unanimous manner in which 
they were pleased to sanction it, and to his friends, 
the president, and Mr. Kerr, for the kind obser- 
vations with which they had recommended it. He 
was friendly to Architectural Associations, because 
he remembered, when opportunities for studying 
their profession were few, that he owed something, 
and that something not a little, to an Association 
somewhat similar to that which he had now the 
honour of addressing. At that period (and he was 
afraid to say how long that was ago), he was a 
student, and he joined with a few of his fellow 


ture was too coy a mistress not to be won without 
great attention.” The information necessary for 
the knowledge of many styles could not be acquired 
without great labour aud industry; and that 
labour and that industry were in many cases 


/superadded to the other difficulties which often 


lay in the way of the youthful student. The 
success of the Architectural Association was, he 
thought, extremely creditable to those gentlemen 


who, like his friend the president, had associated | 
themselves for its promotion. Its object was | 
mutual instruction ; and that could not be acquired | 


without diligence and hard work. They might 
depend upon it, that success in architecture, like 


success in other liberal professions, could never be | 
obtained by genius alone. Sir Joshua Reynolds | 


had well said in one of his admirable discourses, 
that “excellence was never granted to man except 
as the reward of labour.” Knowledge—the know- 
ledge to be acquired by patient industry—was 
essential to the pursuit of the architect; and ele- 
gance of thought and design could only be acquired 
by an attentive study of the works of those who 
have. gone before them. The gallery in which 
they were then met, and the exhibition of works 
of art and decorative objects by which they were 
surrounded, was a good illustration of the progress 
which had been made of late years. He saw 
around him many good drawings and praiseworthy 
designs ; but he feared there was rather too great 
a learning towards what he might term prettiness, 
and a want of knowledge of particular styles. He 
did not mean to say that the student ought to make 
a slavish copy of a church or other building, but 
what he meant was, that, by a careful study of 
existing buildings, the student might arrive at a 
knowledge of those principles which had guided 
the great architects of Europe in their most im- 
portant works. These were considerations the 
truth of which forced themselves upon his mind 
after a professional career of forty years. And, in 
referring to modern architectural drawings, he 
must say that he missed the magnificent drawings 
of the Gandys, which, to his thinking, were unap- 
proachable. A great deal in this way might be 
learned from the French, as the drawings of many 
of their architects were almost unequalled. Ger- 
man architectural drawing was also very fine, and 
he remembered having been shown some speci- 
mens at Berlin by the architect of the late King 
of Prussia which were most accurate and beautifal. 
In France and in Germany the architect, the 





students in getting up an association for mutual 





sculptor, and the painter worked harmoniously 


} 


of the Association. Of course, with the president 
he coupled the committee. He felt that this com- 
| pliment was eminently due to those gentlemen, 
and especially to the president; for, to find an 
architect with many professional engagements, 
| devoting so much of his time to promote the in- 
| terests of the profession of which he was a mem- 
ber, was as creditable to him as it must be bene- 
ficial to the Association. With these feelings he 
begged to move, that their cordial thanks be 
given to the president and the committee. 

The motion having been carried nem. con., 

The President returned thanks, and observed, 
that it was extremely gratifying to him, as he was 
sure it was also to the members of the committee, 
to hear their exertions spoken of in so handsome 
a manner by their friend Mr. Tite. He assured 
the meeting that it afforded them great pleasure 
to devote their leisure to the interests of an asso- 
ciation to which they felt they owed so much. He 
was persuaded that the Association offered an oppor- 
tunity to young men for self-improvement, and 
that it afforded them many facilities which they 
might not otherwise obtain for acquiring a prac- 
tical knowledge of their profession. It was also 
calculated to inspire them with confidence, and to 
prepare them for the public engagements which 
it might be their lot to hold in future life. For 
his own part he could truly say, that it had afforded 
him the utmost gratification during his year of 
office to exert himself as much as possible to pro- 
mote the interests of the Association. The 
president concluded by rewinding the meeting 
that long speeches were out of place at a 
conversazione, and that he hoped they would enjoy 
themselves by the contemplation of the many 
interesting objects around them. 





THE PROGRESS OF MUSICAL TASTE. 

Ir is pleasant to notice the rapid increase of this 
delightful study, and to note that, besides the 
workmen’s instrumental bands which have become 
so common, many schools now organize them, 
partly by the subscriptions of the boys and their 
friends, and by others who take interest in the 
schools. Drums, fifes, &c., are purchased : and, in 
asurprisingly short time, the young performers are 
able to discourse very fair music. A similar 
movement has been made in several divisions of 
the police, and already have the police bands 
become a pleasure to others as well as a great 
source of amusement to the men. 
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CORBELS AND CAPITAL, CHURCH OF ST. ANDRE, CHARTRES. 








DOORWAY OF THE CHURCH OF SAINT- |a projecting wooden porch in front, of which 
ANDRE, CHARTRES. the wall beam rested on the three plain corbels. 
Tur church of Saint-André was founded about |, The drawing is to a scale of a quarter of an 


the middle of the twelfth century upon the site inch to 1 foot. 
ot former churches dedicated to the saint, the ae 
carliest of which, some ancient historians believed, METROPOLITAN RAILWAYS. 
was reared towards the end of the second century,} TRAVELLING frequently on the North London 
the church, like the cathedral, had suffered more} line, we constantly observe persons, who are not 
than once by fire, but was always rebuilt -by the| accustomed to it, getting into the wrong car- 
pious exertions of the people. riages, or taken beyond their intended destina- 
In 1108, as shown by a charter, Yves, bishop of! tion. It is true that the names are painted on 
Chartres, erected this church into a collegiate) the stations; but it frequently happens that the 
church as well as parochial, its clergy being com-| carriages stop in parts where these are not 
posed of a dean, twelve canons, a perpetual curate, | visible. Besides, there are persons appointed to 
and sacristan. Shortly after this constitution, it} call the name of the place at which the train 
was destroyed by fire amidst the great conflagra-| has arrived ; and this arrangement would be most 
tion that consumed the cathedral and nearly the | useful if the men spoke more slowly and distinctly ; 
whole town in 1134. It was recommenced and | but generally, so rapid is their utterance, that few 
finished by the year 1185; the greater portion as | strangers can from their cry make out the name of 
it now stands being of this date, additions having ‘the places. At Islington, the sound Is—ton—ton, 
been made in succeeding centuries. This ancient | [s—ton—Bury, is for Islington and Highbury. At 
edifice is one of the most curious to be met with | Bow it is Bo—Bo—Bo—Bo ; and at other stations 
in the department of Eur-et-Loire, owing to the lthe sounds are still more unintelligible. Nor is this 
necessary enlargements required as the parish in- | watit of distinction confined to the North London 
creased, showing great skill and design ;—a new | Railway, for it may be noticed in hundreds of other 
choir, for example, having been sustained on an | instances. On the Crystal Palace west-end line, for 
arch over the river Eure, which runs at the east | example, the Gipsy-hill outery is, very distinctly, 
end or back of the church, built by Jehan de | Yell—Yell—Yell; and the Streatham one, Tam— 
Beauce at the end of the fifteenth century, which |Tam—Tam. It is doubtless wearisome for the 
from its singular and admirable construction at- Lidendento to be for ever crying out the same 
tracted the attention of the engineer Vauban, when | thing. It reminds one of what Coleridge.tells us of 
charged by Louis XLV. to examine the principal | his vain endeavour to induce an old clothes- 
buildings of France. | amend his perpetual cry of—Ow’ clow,—Ow’ clow; 
Another important addition was made in 1612, |the peripatetic Jew’s retort being, that if Cole- 
by the dedication of a chapel to the Blessed ridge were ever reduced to the like he would ery 
Virgin, also ingeniously constructed over the |“ Ow’ clow” too. The evil in the case of railway 
river. The events of 1793 have swept away | stations, however, is a serious one, and frequently 
the greater part of those later erections, and leads persons unwittingly into expense they can 
the church has been desecrated since then, being ill spare, and loss of time they can as ill afford ; 
presently the property of the Imperial Govern- | because no allowance is usually made for such 
ment, under the special care of the Minister of | misleading. The evil might be palliated, at 
War! and used as a great hay store for the;least, if not entirely remedied, by the super- 
regiment of cavalry always quartered in the town. | intendents of the lines from time to time direct- 
The interior of the church contains some in- ing the attention of the men to their imperfec- 
teresting features, such as the twelfth century | tions. 
carved capitals, and some slight remains of As regards the North London line, those travel- 
painting of that date; but it is difficult to see ling from Camden-town, Islington, &c., to Black- 
anything owing to the hay being stowed often as, wall, or the West-India Docks, have to change 
high as the roof. _carriages at Stepney. Many do not know this; 
The west front presents a most remarkable|and, m consequence of the instructions not 
combination of work, of different periods, the | being clearly given, are wafted away to London, 
lower stage containing the doorway as shown in| much to their inconvenience. Trains pass through 
illustration, being ot the twelfth century; the) here to Epping Forest, and elsewhere ; and persons 
stage above, coutaining a bold triplet window, actually accustomed to the line get into them in- 
now built up (to keep in the bay of course), | stead of Camden-town carriages. This might be 
being transitional, and the upper or gable stage | avoided in a great measure if those carriages were 
having a semi-circular slightly pointed Flamboyant | distinctly marked “The Epping Forest train,” 
window. '“The Camden-town train,” “The London train : 
The capitals of the doorway have some resem- | passengers to Limehouse, West-India Docks, Poplar 
blance to the Corinthian acanthus. Amidst the| and Blackwall, to change carriages at Stepney.” 
foliage and bauds are carved heads of men and | Those engaged on the railways, from long custom, 
youths, singing and laughing; some appear to| think that it is not possible to make a mistake. 
be fighting, one having a cudgel, another is! This is not the case; and now that railways are 
pruning with a knife. These are all admirably | likely to come into general use in the metropolis, 
sculptured, and in wonderful preservation, Casts | the greatest care should be taken to make all the 
of them, and all the curious corbels under string | arraugements complete. 
course, also of the twelfth century iron hinges,| The junction of the Hampstead Railway at the 
are preserved in the great cast chamber of the | Camden-road station is often a scene of great con- 
cathedral. The doors still retain their ancient | fusion, the mere slip of platform not being at all 
hinges. A flight of nine steps formerly led up| adapted for the changing of carriages to which 














On the evening of Easter Monday, owing to a 
block at this station, the journey occupied nearly 
three hours from Fenchurch-street to the Camden. 
road station, the delay at Highbury and Newing- 
ton-road stations being so great that many of the 
passengers set off to walk to their respective 
homes. The inconvenience to servants, especially, 
who were bound to be — be certain hour, 
was very great: one poor girl w we saw cryin 
and in much lie ae afraid she would not be 
admitted when she did arrive, as her mistress 
would doubt her statement of the train being two 
hours behind time. On such a line as the North 
London, where the stations are almost within a 
stone’s-throw of each other, passengers ought to 
be able to depend on punctuality of arrival and 
departure. 

The irregularity of time in connection with 
Stepney and Blackwall is remarkable, and we 
seldom travel that way without dread of a crash. 





THE LONDON PAINTER STAINERS’ 
EXHIBITION. 


In a supplement to the announcement as to an 
annual exhibition for the improvement of opera- 
tive painters, and the promotion of the decorative 
arts generally, the Painter Stainers’ Company 
now intimate to the public that they have made a 
very satisfactory arrangement with the Council of 
the Society of Arts, who have, in compliance with 
a request by the company, nominated three gen- 
tlemen to act with the other five judges at the 
forthcoming Exhibition in Painters’ Hall, Trinity- 
lane, City, on 1st Juve next. The gentlemen 
selected by the Council of the Society of Arts are 
Mr. Dyce, Mr. Crace, and Mr. P. Graham, who 
have consented to give their valuable aid in the 
way indicated, and who are also authorized to 
select and recommend two or three specimens 
from the Exhibition for special recognition by the 
Society of Arts. The Council have, moreover, 
voted ten guineas as a contribution to the com- 
pany’s prize fund. 

It has been resolved that the following prizes 
be awarded to the successful competitors at the 
ensuing Exhibition :— 

First Class.—Silver medal and the freedom of 
the company, to four competitors. 

Second Class.—Bronze medal, to four com- 
petitors. 

Third Class.—Certificate of merit, to four 
competitors. 

The trade committee of the company report 
that the progress of the effort has been satis- 
factory, there having been a considerable cor- 
respondence carried on with a variety of persons 
of all classes, and a universal feeling manifested in 
favour of the movement. 








ASSESSMENT OF PROPERTY IN 
PADDINGTON. 


On Tuesday, the Representative Vestry of the 
parish of Paddington took into consideration the 
best means of settling the disputed question of 
assessing all land laid out or occupied for building 
purposes, and unfinished and unoccupied houses. 

After a protracted discussion, it was resolved,— 


“That, in the opinion of this Vestry, unfinished pro - 
perty is not letable at any rent from year to year; there- 
fore it cannot be assessed; there being no measure of 
annual value, on the principle laid down in the Parochial 
Assessment Act, 6 & 7 Wm. IV., cap. 96; but that, with 
regard to land occupied for building purposes, this Vestry 
is of opinion that it is highly desirable to adhere to the 
principle that land should not go out of rating; and this 
Vestry therefore resolve that all land laid out or occupied 
for building purposes shall be assessed and rated on an 
estimate of the rent at which the same might reasonably 
be expected to let from year to year as gardens and for 
agricultural purposes, free of all usual tenant’s rates 
aud taxes, and tithe commutation rent-charge, if any.’’ 


It was then further resolved,— 


“ That all houses and premises heretofore occupied, but 
which at the time of making the rates shall be empty or 
unoccupied, shall be rated at only one-half of the par. 
chial sewers, lighting, and general rates; that the rates 
made on the unfinished and unoccupied property, the 
collection of which was suspended by resolution of V 
of the 2ist June, 1859, be not collected; and that the 
resolution of this day relative to the rating of land and 
unoccupied houses do take effect prospectively, com- 
mencing with the rate to be made in October, 1861. And 
that a copy of the f resolutions be forwarded to 
the vestry solicitor, to ascertain whether, under these 


— Messrs. Rigby intend to proceed with their 
suit. 


The settlement of the question is looked upon 
as of importance by builders, 








Sourn Kgnsinaton Musgum, — During the 
week ending 20th April, the visitors have been 








to the entrance, and there seems to have been| the passengers are there subjected. 


12,997 in number, 
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COLOUR ON STATUES, AND COLOUR 
ROUND STATUES. 

Ar the Society of Arts, on Wednesday evening 
last, Mr. John Bell, sculptor, read the following 
paper on this subject. 

In March of the year before last, the subject of 
colouring statues was brought before the notice 
of this society by a paper read in this room by 
Professor Westmacott. This paper went carefully 
over a large portion of the subject. It treated of 
the degree in which there were evidences of the 
old Greek sculptors having added colour to their 
statues. It also argued the subject, whether or 
no this was an improvement tosculpture. It also | 
registered the professor’s valuable opinion that it 
did not. The Dean of St. Paul’s presided, and 
gave the weight of his learning and testimony to 
the view that there was no proof of the Greek 
statues having been coloured, except when forming 
parts of architecture. Professor Donaldson and 
Mr. Crace, however, who took part in the discus- 
sion, inelined to the colouring of statues. 


explanation of the passage. At times of festivity 
the Greeks delighted to oil their bodies, as did the 
Romans also; a somewhat barbarian practice, as 
it seems to us now, but so they did. To give a 
similar shine and gloss to their statues, they occa- 


Nicias, as no doubt he used the best wax for his 
pictures, may probably have superintended this 
process for such of Praxiteles’s statues as that 
sculptor prized the most; and there ends the 
whole story ; for not a word is said what colour it 
is. Moreover, the question put to Praxiteles was 
rather a searching one,—“ Which of your statues 
do you like the best?” Also, a direct answer 
might have given offence in some quarters. Thus, 
however, did he parry it gracefully, by saying, 
“Those which Nicias has had under his hands.” 
The whole misapplication of this passage seems 
to arise, not from what Praxiteles himself said, 
but from what Pliny has volunteered—* Tantum 
circumlitione ejus tribuebat,” so much did he at- 
tribute or ascribe to the polishing of Nicias, The 
truth is, that it was a pretty ad captandum speech 











Even with the chance thereby of leaving my 
argument incomplete, I would avoid recapitulating | 
what passed ; all which, also, is to be found duly | 
reported in the Society’s Journal for March 2nd, 
1859. In what follows, indeed, I wish, as much 
as possible, to avoid going over the same ground, 
content rather to supplement than to cover the 
whole subject. My remarks, therefore, will be | 
chiefly addressed to considering, firstly, with what 
object the Greeks coloured their statues, when 
they did so, which was by no means their constant | 
practice ; and secondly, to submit the only way in 
which I consider that colour can be suitably asso- | 
ciated with statues at the present day; thirdly, | 
with a few words as respects the joint exhibition | 
of paintings and sculpture (as being part of the | 
subject of colour associated with statues), these | 
notes will conclude, 

In order, however, to attach them to Mr. West- 
macott’s address, I must go back a little to make 
them overlap and unite, but will repeat as little as 
possible, 

On the occasion I speak of, the Dean of St. 
Pan!’s remarked that there was a passage in Plato 
which was a stronghold of Mr. Westmacott’s an- 
tagonists, to-which, however, the professor had 
not alluded. With your leave I will quote this 
now: it is from “ Plato de Repub.,” lib. iv., and is 
contained in a rejoinder of Socrates. We may re- 
mark, by the way, as this gives more authority to 
the point of the passage, that this revered Greek 
philosopher was not only the son of a sculptor, 
but for some time himself wrought at the profes- 
sion. Thisis the passage : Socrates speaks,—* Just 
as if,’ he says, “ when painting statues, a person 
should blame us for not placing the most beauti- 
ful colours on the most beautiful parts of the figure; 
inasmuch as the eyes, the most beautiful parts, are 
not painted purple, but black; we should answer 
him by saying, Clever fellow, do not suppose we 
are to paint eyes so beautiful that they should not 
appear to be eyes.” This passage, we may well 
admit, alludes to the painting of statues; the word 
for statue being “ Andrias ;” but it does not say 
that the flesh was painted, nor that these were 
marble statues which were so treated. We our- 
selves, in our towns, possess painted statues of 
wood, as in those of that distinguished North 
Briton of whom we still remark images in some 
of our old snuff-shops! The Greeks, also, as 
Pausanias informs us, had in their gardens and 
groves figures of plaster and wood which were 
painted, By this people, however, without doubt, 
many statues were painted of a much higher order 
than these; and even, occasionally, at least, those 
of their gods, 

Another remarkable passage from the ancient 
authors is (brought to bear on this subject by the 
polycbromists) in that from Pliny (book xxxv. 
cap. 2), in which he says (speaking of Nicias the 
encaustic painter) that Praxiteles, the great 
eculptor, when asked which of his marble works 
best satisfied him, replied, “Those which Nicias 
has had under his hands.” “Somuch,” says Pliny, 
“did he prize the finishing of Nicias.”” Tantum 
circumlitione ejus tribuebat. Now, the whole force 
of this passage turns upon the meaning of the 
word circumlitio. In the dictionary the word is 
translated “polishing,” as indeed its derivation 
points out. But the polychromist says that Prax- 
iteles could not have meant polishing. Nicias, 
they say, was an encaustic painter; i.¢., one who 

painted in wax, laid on with heat ; and that there- 
fore cireumlitio must have meant painting the 
statues in encaustic! This, you see, however, con- 
tains no evidence, and may be taken as an example 
of what is called “ begging the question.” A little 


| oceasion I have referred to, the Dean of St. Paul’s 


sionally waxed them, as the Romans did also.) 


proached her, the goddess smiled benignantly 
upon them.” Also Lucian, in his “De Amores,” 
division 13, vol. v., tells us that the mouth was a 
little open and somewhat smiling. In another 
part he expatiates on the beauty of the hair and 
forehead, and admires the precise yet delicate 
eyebrows; but not a word about the colour of the 
hair and eyebrows. He then makes special men- 
tion of the swimming softness of the eyes, but not 
a word about their hue, which surely he would 
have mentioned had they been tinged, however 
slightly. The position of one hand of this statue 
was similar to that of the Venus de Medicis, as we 
see by some coins of Cnidos containing representa- 
tions of her ; for, alas! the statue itself no longer 
exists; having been taken away to Rome, and 
thence eventually to Constantinople, where it is 
said to have perished by fire. The other hand 
held a pendant of drapery, that fell over a vase ; 
but there is no mention of colour or either of 
these accessories. 

But the part of the evidence which is yet to 
come is fur the most important, as it has direct 





—just such a one as Pliny loved to record, and as 
such has been handed down with a force and 
meaning attached to it to which examination | 
shows it has no claim. 
In the two quotations I have made exist the | 
principal strongholds of the statue polychromists, | 
as regards ancient authority of this kind in evi- | 
dence of Greek practice in this respect. Having 
thus given precedence to these, I will now pro- 
ceed to mention one or two on the other side of 
the question. 
In the diseussion after the lecture here on the 


brought forward a valuable and, to me, a new 
passage, bearing on the subject ; namely, one that 
occurs in line 406 of the “ Agamemnon” of Aschy- 
lus; in which Iphigenia, when about to be sacrificed, 
is compared to a statue, “from the want of life or 
speculation in her eyes.” “This simile,” the dean | 
justly remarked, “ would not have been used if the | 
eyes of the statues had usually been coloured.” 
Now, however, I would return to the practice 
of Praxiteles, so much advanced by the statue | 
polychromists. In support of Mr. Westmacott’s | 
views on the occasion I have mentioned, in the} 
course of the discussion I alluded briefly to the fol- 
lowing illustration, which now however I will 
give a little more in detail, in the following | 
story :—In the Egean Sea, not far removed from | 
each other are two islands; the island of Cos, and | 
the island of Cnidos, The inhabitants of the | 
former island—that of Cos—desired to have a/| 
statue of Venus iu the finest marble, and they 
commissioned Praxiteles to execute it. Anxious 
to give satisfaction, the sculptor, in response, 
made, not one statue, but two of this divinity, 
one nude, the other draped, Having done so he 
gave his employers their choice, The inhabitants 
of Cos selected the draped version, Perhaps there 
wasan Art Committee on the occasion; for, as it 
appears, they did not choose the best. At least, 
the other one, after its rejection, purchased by 
the inhabitants of the neighbouring island of 
Cnidos, became eventually by far the most cele- 
brated of the two. At that time, some 300 or 
400 years before our Saviour, pretty nearly every 
island in the Egean had its celebrated statue of 
its tutelar divinity; but this Cnidian Venus was 
by far the most celebrated of all. It was, how- 
ever, but life-size, was in Parian marble, and was 
no doubt exquisitely conceived and worked. A 
small temple was built for it, in the midst of a 
beautiful garden. The temple was open on all 
sides, so that it could be seen in all views. The 
Cnidians valued it beyond all their possessions, 
The regard for it was not limited to them, how- 
ever; Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, a neighbour- 
ing state, having offered to remit a very large 
public debt which the Cuidians had contracted 
with him, if he might become the possessor of it ; 
but the offer was declined. Moreover, it was not 
merely “ the cynosure of neighbouring eyes,” but 
strangers came from all parts of the world to see 
it. ‘* Many persons,” says Pliny, whom I have 
been quoting passim, “sailed to Cnidos with no 
other object but to gaze on this statue.” “It 
was,” he adds, “not only the finest statue of 
Praxiteles, but the finest statue in the world.” 
Now, was this statue painted? Not a bit of it. 
At least not a word is mentioned of colour or tint 
in all Pliny’s account of it, or in the still more 
detailed onefby Lucian. Is it to be supposed that 
if the eyes, for instance, bad been painted blue 
or brown, or the hair dark or fair, neither of 
these two authorities would have made the 
slightest allusion to it? Pliny says, that “in every 
point of view this statue was beautiful, and that 








circuit, peghaps, may bring us round toa truer 








visitors remarked that, whichever way they ap- 


reference to the surface of the undraped por- 
tions of the figure having been left untouched 
by colour. “This statue,” Lucian adds, “ was 
of Parian marble, and a blemisb, or stain, 
on the left thigh, was the more remarkable 
on account of the extraordinary brilliancy, 
(‘Aaprporyg’ or ‘splendor’) of the marble.” 
This is the peculiar characteristic of Parian 
marble (far more beautiful than the Luna or 
Carrara marble we now use); and therefore it 
illustrates that the native surface and hue of this 
marble was untouched. There is a very fine 
specimen of Parian marble in the British Museum 
of a hand holding a buttertly, probably that of a 
Psyche, in this marble, There is an exquisite 
creamy glowworm-like look about this marble that 
is most charming. It has just the degree of 
transparency of young flesh itself, and possesses, as 
it were, a native semi-lucency of its own, like that 
of the milky way, or of a summer sea. 

Let us, however, look to the further pertinence 
of Lucian’s description. There was a stain on the 
marble, he says; but adds that the effect of this 
was only like that of a foil which rendered 
the brilliancy of the rest of the marble more re- 
markable. Now, however much this fancied foil, 
but real blemish, was converted into an additional 
charm by the love-like attachment and consequent 
special pleading of the admirers of this cherished 
work, you may be quite sure that the sculptor 
himself, when he made it, was not of this way of 
thinking. Solicitous, as we sculptors are, to 
obtain the purest and most spotless marble, espe- 
cially for this class of work, we may be quite sure 
that Praxiteles would have been very glad, if he 
could, to have concealed the blemish in question ; 
and that, if his friend Nicias had really been in the 
habit of colouring his statues, it was on an occa- 
sion like this that his services would have been 
especially in requisition. 

Painted, therefore, as regards the flesh, certainly 
it appears that this chef-d’euvre of ancient art 
was not; or the blemish in question would have 
been the first thing to have been concealed. 
Neither could it have been stained, both because 
there is no mention of this, but also the word 
hapmporne is conclusive on this point, Also, I 
would submit that it were as vain to paint the 
lily, or gild refined gold, or varnish a diamond, as 
to attempt to add to the poetry of pure Parian 
marble by any colour enhancement whatever. 

When also this remarkable instance of the non- 
colouring of this chef-d’euvre of anclent art is 
brought to bear upon the general practice of those 
times, in respect to colouring of marble statues, 
the evidence afforded by the passages I have 
quoted is the stronger, just because it is negative. 
Had Pliny or Lucian felt called on to say that the 
Venus of Cnidos was not painted or stained, it 
might have been argued that she was an excep- 
tion to a rule that otherwise prevailed; but not a 
word appears on this subject. Instead of this, 
both writers treat the subject just as we should 
now, or at any other time when the painting of 
marble statues has been, as now, not the general 
practice. There are various other points which, 
having been gone into before, I avoid repeating ; 
and I rather look to upholding wy views by con- 
trasting two, as it has happened, on each side, of 
the principal passages on this subject, than by an 
elaborate array of various authorities, However, 
lam prepared toallow that Archaic and Eginatan 
sculpture may have been frequently treated with 
direct colour, both from the force of old precedent, 
and from each art, painting and sculpture, not 
having been originally sufficiently advanced to go 
alone. But assuredly I do not believe, as indeed 
there is no proof, that in the best times of Greek 
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art independent marble statues were ever painted, 
nor indeed any highly-wrought statues at all 
painted, except for purposes of idolatry. And 
this brings me at once to one proposition I have 
to put before you. It is this—that the ancient 


Greek statues were only painted when they were | 


idols, and when they were intended to be wor- 
shipped; and thus, when these statues were 
painted, in Greece, that it was priest-craft, and 
not art-craft, that painted them. 

Having laid this distinct proposition before you, 
for you to consider whether it is right or wrong, 
I will proceed now more in detail. Doubtless, 
there were many ancient Greck statues that, at 
any rate, were not in monochrome, but on the other 
hand, of various colours, and in many cases, I be- 
lieve, painted up to full tints. These, however, 
were not, I conceive, usually in marble, but 


their chief examples come under the head of the | 


Chrys-elephantine art of the Greeks used in the 
temples. These Greeks, like the Egyptians, made 


gigantic statues of their gods, Jupiter, Juno, | 


Minerva, Apollo, &c.; not, however, in granite, 
but sometimes in marble. Usually, these very 
large figures were made in metal, either cast 
or beaten work, or in ivory and gold ; that is, with 
a surface of thin veneers of ivory and plates of 
gold laid over a framework of wood, so fashioned 
as just to allow their thickness to make up the 
substance, form, and surface required. This 
seems, no doubt, a strange patchwork way of 
making up a god, like a piece of upholstery, and 
vastly inferior in dignity to hewing him out of 
granite or marble; and, indeed, had we not re- 





presses with want of dignity, lack of permanence, 
and the necessity of repair. From a passage in 
Valerius Maximus, it appears that Phidias de- 
sired to make this figure of Minerva for the 
Parthenon, not after this fashion, but in marb'e; 
but he was overruled. Had the sculptor had 
his way, we should, probably, have had now 
existing some grand and noble remains of it, 
in addition to those invaluable fragments of 
some of the subordinate statues which we pos- 
sess in the British Museum. But the priests had 
their way. Idolatry bad its way instead of art; 
and in consequence—ob, just retribution—not a 
pinch of dust remains of their daughter of Jove. 
Now, ceteris paribus, the priests must, we may sup- 
pose, have derived permanence for their god, and 
| must have been well aware that this upholstery- 
| manufacture mode of making it was not likely to 
last like marble. Also, this mode could not have 
been selected, as hus been suggested, merely be- 
cause of its superior costliness ; because the intro-, 
duction to a greater degree of gems with the gold 
as was sometimes done, would easily have made 





| the marble work as costly, or more so, than the | 


livory. Aliso, the untouched surface of ivory is 
| by no means more beautiful as a representation 
j0f flesh than marble,—much less so, indeed, 
jas regards permanence, as it gets yellow and dis- 
jcoloured. But then, on the other hand, it is 
| highly suitable for receiving the mest delicate and 
| pure tints. It is, therefore, much used by minia- 
| ture painters. Most of the beautiful works exhi- 
| bited last year, in this room, of the late Sir William 
| Ross, were painted on this material. It is probable, 


upon twenty-four cast-iron wheels, each 30 inches 
in diameter, with a flange cast on the middle of 
the rim, so as to allow the wheels to bear evenly 
on both sides of the rails. To the sea-end of this 
travelling platform were attached, by means of 
universal joints, four wrought-iron trough girders, 
for spanning the distance between the platform 
and the stern of the vessel. The girders were 
raised or lowered, as required, by two powerful 
winch crabs, placed on a staging elevated 
above the platform, at about the middle of its 
length. The two chains, one on each side, for 
lifting the girders, were passed round the barrels 
of the crabs, and thence over two derricks to the 
ends of the girders ; counterbalance weights being 
| attached to the other ends of the chains. To pro- 
vide for the safety of the platform, in the event 
| of the fracture of the hauling chain, two lines of 
| racks were laid along the surface of the shipway, 
into which worked palls, attached to the axles of 
the wheels, Steel points, turning on hinges, were 
| attached to the ends of the girders, and also to 
| the pier-ends of the main timbers of the platform, 
to prevent an abrupt transition of the waggons to 
| or from the vessel. Each of the universal joints, 
| by which the girders were attached to the plat- 
| form, consisted of a belt, or pivot, 3} inches ia 
diameter, the middle of which was ball-shaped, 
and worked in a corresponding portion of a cup, 
or socket. This socket was circular, and was 
| made in two parts, having a projecting collar and 
| flanges, which were clipped by, and were bolted 
|} to, the plates fixed to the main timbers of the 
| platform. ‘The socket was shaped in a radial 





liable data for the practice, we could hardly have | however, that the ivory surfaces of those colossal | form, to allow the pivot fuil play, and to permit 
believed that such a people as the Greeks would | statues were rather stained than painted; and | of the ends of the girders moving 3 feet on each 


have so wrought. However, as my audience are) ivory takes these stains evenly and with faci-| side. By these means a range of position was 

not, perhaps, conversant with Quaatremere de | lity, which marble does not. The examples, in-| obtained to the extent of 6 feet, to compensate 
. ° . ' . . . . . . 7 

Quincy’s or Miiller’s account of these proceedings, | deed, which I bave seen, of colouring marble, espe- | for the pitching or rolling of the vessel. 


I will give a few sentences to the subject drawn 
from what they say. First, I would premise that 
these Chrys-elephautine, or gold and ivory'statues, 
were not uncommon in Greece and the Grecian 
islands ; and, indeed, that it was areceived way of 
making a god in those days; and that, moreover, 
they were not unfrequentiy of great size. The 
Jupiter of Elis, although seated, was 60 feet high ; 
and the Minerva of the Parthenon, standieg 
40 feet. Both of these were by Phidias. Among 
various other large examples of this art were the 


Juno of Argos, by Polycletus; the Esculapius at | 


Epidauras, by Thasymedes ; and the “Great God- 
desses ” at Megalopolis, by Damaphoon. 

The first thing to be done in making these 
giant works, after the mode! was prepared, was to 
put together a great framework of wood as a 
cone, yet hollow within, so that the workmen 
could get inside to adjust the work and rivet the 
veneers of ivory and gold which were to form the 
surface; and, no doubt for convenience, they 
had stages and staircases within these great 
statues, the wooden framework of which was, as 


Miiller informs us, strengthened across with rods | 


of metal. But he shall speak for himself. In 
division 312 of his elaborate work on ancient 
art, this author says:—“ The ancients received 


from India, but especially from Africa, elephants’ | 


teeth of considerable size, by the splitting and 
bending of which,”—“a lost art,” he says, but one 
which certainly existed in antiquity,—* they could 
obtain plates of ivory from 12 to 20 inches in 


breadth.” I may here be allowed to remark that, | 


in the Exhibition of 1851, this “lost art,” so called 
by Miiller, seemed to have been revived, and car- 


ried even further than by the Greeks. A prize | 


medal on that occasion was awarded to Messrs. 
J. Pratt & Co., Merden, Connecticut, United 


States, for specimens of ivory veneers cut by | 


machinery. 
delicate,” 


“These veneers were exceedingly 


40 feet in length, and having been sawn from a} 


single tusk.” Perhaps some of those present may 
remember this remarkable example of the in- 
genuity of our brothers over the water, pendant 
spirally, likea carpenter’s great shaving. But, to 
return to these great Greek statues. “In exe- 
cuting one of these,” says Miiller, “after the 
surface of the model was distributed in such a 
way as could best be reproduced in these plates, 
the individual portions were accurately repre- 
sented by sawing, planing, and filing the ivory ; 
and afterwards joined together, especially by the 
use of isinglass, over a kernel of wood and metal 
rods. The holding together, however,” he adds, 
“of the pieces, required incessant care ;” as, in- 
deed, we may well conceive; as ivory is apt to 
expand, and contract, and warp, and curl, in 
changes of moisture and temperature. Indeed, 
it must be acknowledged that the whole process 
and sham nature of the work thus described im- 





—I am quoting the official report,— | 
“one piece alone being 12 inches in breadth and | 


| cially with tinted wax, have been singularly unfor- | 


‘tunate. Marble is apt to be unequal in its grain, 
jand takes the colouring matter capriciously. In 
| the imitation of flesh a greasy unpleasant effect is 
the result; and, where the grain of the marble shows 
|coarsely, what is vulgarly called “goose flesh” 
appearance is produced, which is certainly neither 
agreeable nor divine. 
| Doubtless the Greeks considered that their gods 
| had pure complexions as well as beautiful features. 
| The Empyrean arts of heaven might well be sup- 
posed to imbue this with an exquisite delicacy not 
to be imitated by the permanent treatment of any 
‘am well aware that in the few last sentences I 
| have been hazarding a somewhat novel theory in 
| this special reason 1 have submitted for the use of 
| ivory in the colossal idol art of the Greeks; but 
| pray accept my explanation that I do not do this 
, dogmatically, but only for discussion.* 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
Ar the meeting, April 16, Mr. G. P. Bidder, 
| president, in the chair, the paper read was “On 
the floating Railway across the Forth and Tay 
Ferries,” by Mr. William Hall. 

The works described in this paper were under- 
taken in connection with the Edinburgh, Perth, 
}and Dundee Railway, for the purpose of establish- 
ing an unbroken communication between Edin- 
burgh and the country north of the Tay, by which 
goods (and even passengers, if required) could be 
conveyed across the Ferries, without removal from 
the waggons. 

One of the chief difficulties which had to be 
overcome arose from the difference in the levels of 
low and high water, averaging 16 feet at spring 
tides. Several plans were proposed ; among others 
hydraulic and steam cranes to lift or lower the 
waggons ; but it was considered that this would be 
too slow a process, as well as be liable to damage 
the waggons. Another design proposed girders 
100 feet in length, having one end hinged on 
shore, and the other attached to a floating caisson, 
to rise and fall with the tide; but, owing to the 
exposed situation, this would have rendered neces- 
sary the construction of costly protecting piers 
and jetties. 

The works actually carried out at the Forth 
Ferry consisted, on the east or sea-side of the 
piers at Granton, and at Burntisland, of a slipway, 
having an inclination of 1 in 6, and constructed 
of solid masonry. Rails were laid upon this slip- 
way, on which traversed a heavy platform, of a 
wedge shape, the upper surface being always hori- 
zontal. ‘his platform was 65 feet in length, and 
21 feet in breadth, and was formed of a wooden 
framework, having four main longitudinal timbers, 
into which rails were sunk. The platform rested 








* To be continued. 


surface less capable of refined tints than ivory. I| 


A stationary steam engive of 30-horse power, 
similar to a locomotive with the wheels removed, 
was fixed on the quay, for raising or lowering the 
platform, and for drawing the waggons off the 
vessel, On the crank-shaft of the engine was 
fixed a pinion working into a wheel, on the shaft 
of which were three winding drums, one placed in 
the middle of each line of rails, and one in the 
centre of the intermediate space. The winding 
drums were 2 feet 10 inches in diameter, with 
flanges, on the periphery of which wood was 
bolted, and round which there was a wrought-iron 
friction-band acting as a break. The speed of the 
|engine was decreased by toothed wheels and 
| Pinions; seventy strokes of the engine giving 
| thirty-five revolutions to the drums; and, by other 
| intermediate wheels and pinions, three revolutions 

and one-fifth to the chain wheel. The weight of 
| the platform was about 70 tons, and it was moved 
up and down the incline at a velocity of 18 feet 
| per minute. 

The steam vessel, named the Leviathan, for 
| conveying the goods traffic across the Forth, was 
| built by Mr. KR. Napier. It was constructed of 
| iron, 172 feet long, 544 feet in breadth over, and 
| 34 feet between the paddle-wheels, with 11 feet 
| depth of hold. The draught of water when loaded 
was 6} feet, and when unloaded 4} feet. The 
| vessel was propelled by two steeple engines, each 
| working its own paddle, of the collective nominal 
|power of 210 horses. On the deck there was 
standage for three lines of waggons, the end 
ones on each line being “scotched.” The descrip- 
tion of rail used throughout was the inverted 
| bridge-rail, weighing 53 ibs. to the yard, the same 
as on the Granton Pier ; and they were sunk into 
the longitudinal timbers, so as to be flush with 
the surface of the deck. 

The works at Granton and Burntisland, on the 

Forth, including the slipways, platforms, sta- 
tionary engines and gearing, cost 10,000/.; and 
‘the Leviathan, complete, 16,2261. The working 
expenses for six months ending July last were 768/. 
for the stationary engines and machinery, and 
| 11,3052. for the vessel. 

The Leviathan generally made from four to five 

| double trips—a distance each way of 5} miles—in 
the day of twenty-four hours, and could take from 
| thirty to thirty-five waggons at a time. During 
‘the last six months, 37,618 trucks had been so 
| conveyed across the Forth. The time occupied in 
|making a single trip was 26 minutes, and the 
operations of loading and unloading were per- 
formed in from 5 to 8 minutes. 

At the Tay Ferry some modifications, suggested 
by experience, were made. T he inclination of the 
slipway was 1 in 8, and it was formed of timbers 
resting upon wooden piles. The length of the ferry 
was only seven-eighths of a mile. The vessel the 
Napier was 140 feet in length, 40{ feet in breadth 
over, and 22 feet clear between the paddle-wheels ; 
and she was propelled by a pair of oscillating en- 
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gines of 112 horse-power. There were two lines 
of rails on the deck, with standage for fifteen 
waggons. The vessel made from six to seven double 
trips, and carried, on an average, one hundred and 
eighty waggons per day. The works cost, includ- 
ing the slipways, platforms, stationary engines and 
gearing, 8,800/., and the vessel Napier, complete, 
9,182/. 

These works were designed by Mr. Bouch, and 
were executed under bis directions by the author ; 
Messrs. Anderson being the contractors for working 
the Ferries. 

In conclusion, the author remarked that the 
“ Floating Railway” might be adopted with ad- 
vantage in all places where the expense of a bridge 
or a tunnel offered an insurmountable obstacle, or 
where the navigation would not admit of inter- 
ruption by the erection of a bridge, as at the 
Mersey and Bristol Channels, and across the 
Straits of Dover. 





LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

Tue fifteenth meeting of the session was held 
on Wednesday evening, the 17th instant. 

Mr. J. M. Hay, president, in the chair, said,—I 
have great pleasure in informing you that our 
officers and council were the honoured guests of 
his Worship the Mayor, toa banquet at the Town- 


hall, last Thursday evening. It is only right that | 
every member should know this, as we consider it | 


a most gracious and respectful recognition of this 
Society by his worship. He is the first gentleman 
occupying the high position he does in this large 
and important commercial city who has enter- 
tained us in the same manner; and we esteem the 
compliment the more, considering the variety and 
multiplicity of duties and engagements neces- 
sarily appertaining to that position, and also the 
circumstance that the pursuits of his every-day 
life are not naturally allied to those which we 
represent. The Chairman then proceeded to 
bring under the notice of the meeting the mode 
of plastering that had been adopted in the old 
rectory at Woodchurch, where, under the joisting, 
there was a series of bog reeds, held up under the 
sides of the joists by split lathes, and upon that 
was the plaster. It was the first time he had scen 
bog-reeds used in this country for such a purpose. 
Mr. Edward Haughton, M.D., read the paper 
for the evening, entitled, ‘‘ Notes on the Ancient 
Roman Baths of England.” The author of the 
paper, in reference to the mode of bathing, said,— 
It does not appear that it was their practice to 
indulge in that kind of “ roasting ” which is now 
so fashionable, nor do we fiud mentioned by any 
author any such thing as the modern practice of 
drinking immense quantities of water in the bath. 
On the contrary, we actually find Celsius warning 
his patients against remaining too long in the bath, 
on the ground that vapour baths were debilitating 
when indulged in toexcess. He might have said the 
saine of any bath; but it is the use made of any- 
thing which determines its influence on society. 
When luxury was rampant, and decency not in- 
culcated by the prevailing form of religious belief, 
it was not to be expected that the Romans would 
have made any better use of the bath than they 
did, when an unhallowed civilization had reached 
its climax, and the city of abominations was living 
at its ease, and enjoying the spoils of many con- 
quered countries. In Britain, however, the case 
was different. The bardy soldiers who ventured 
80 far were not the men to spend their days in idle 
luxury, but they used the bath as a means of in- 
vigoration during the most arduous achievements; 
aud it seems to me that (inasmuch as an English- 
man is neither a Roman nor a Turk) the use of 
the bath will neither be accompanied by the lazi- 
ness of the one nor the sensuality of the other. 
On the contrary, I congratulate myself on what- 
ever part I have taken in its introduction into the 
country; and I believe that every man who has 
aided the cause may justly boast that be has as- 
sisted in giving the people a harmless enjoyinent, 
which is capable of curing disease, preserving 
health, and giving new capacity for labour. 





MANCHESTER ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


A MEETING of this association was held on the 
17th instant, Mr. Lawrence Booth in the chair. 
Mr. Aitken, vice-president, read the paper for the 
evening, on ‘‘ The Limits of Truth in relation to 
Architecture.” 

The subject of Italian architecture having 
necessarily been introduced, the writer referred to 
its alleged shortcomings ; “ its want of adaptability 
to the various requirements of comfort and con- 
venience in the internal arrangements of a build- 


ing; the deceptive and unsound construction 
necessarily connected with it ; and the necessity of 
applying unnatural and false decoration to it.” 
These allegations were then severally adverted to 
in detail, and evidence adduced with regard to 
the first to prove the adaptability of Italian archi- 
tecture to all conceivable structures, combining 
all possible effects between the picturesque and the 
symmetrical. The subtilty and beauty of symmetry 
in contrast with picturesqueness was then ad- 
vanced, and supported by a reference to the har- 
monic laws of proportion. 

Adverting thereafter to the salient points of 
objection to the construction in Italian architec- 
ture, and endeavouring to show their inconclusive- 
ness, reference was made in the following terms to 
the faults of the style :— 

‘That there is much that is reprehensible in 
the practice of Italian architecture we at once 
admit: deception and mal-construction exist in 
almost interminable instances; but is this the 
| fault of the style? Most emphatically we say, no. 
| The abuse of a thing is no argument against its 
| worth. Rightly used, the Italian style becomes 
| divested of sham design and false construction : 

apply to it the principles of truth, and it will be 
pure architecture. It is no fault of the style that 

it has been perverted from its legitimate purpose 
| by those who, not able to comprehend it or enter 
into its spirit, have departed from its truthful 
use.” 

After discussion, the thanks of the association 





having been presented to Mr. Aitken for his paper, | 
| the meeting was concluded by the announcement 


of the following subjects for ensuing evenings :— 
| May 1, Mr. Henry Fisher on “ Chemistry in Rela- 
ition to Building ;’ May 15th, Mr. Lawrence 


Booth on “ Architects and Builders ;” May 29th, 
| Mr. R. Knill Freeman on “ Domestic Architecture.” 





THE FEMALE SCHOOL OF ART, 
QUEEN’S SQUARE. 

WE are glad to hear that the private view of the 
students’ drawings, on Friday and Saturday, the 
12th and 13th, and Monday, the 15th instant, was 
well attended. Thirty medals, as we mentioned 
last week, have been awarded, the highest number 
which any one school is allowed to take. Seventeen 
obtained honourable mention, proving that more 
drawings might have had the distinction of a medal 
had not the number been limited ; but this limita- 
tion has a good effect, as it necessarily tends to 
raise the standard of excellence in the school ; and 
it is of great importance that the art-student 
should aim high, 

Between 500 and 600 visitors viewed the draw- 
ings, above 300 of these coming on the last day. 
The Countess of Shelburne, Lady Eastlake, Lady 
Hawes, Mrs. Milner Gibson, Mrs, Henry Cole, and 
many others of the lady patronesses, were among 
the visitors. 

There was a decided improvement in the draw- 
ings from the figure upon last year. Two careful 
copies from one of Mulready’s studies, marked for 
national competition, deserved attention. The 
elementary stages of instruction were also well 
represented, and there were some careful studies 
from natural foliage and flowers, in outline and in 
colour, and one in light and shade, in chalk, of 
fern, clever and spirited, by Miss Bryant. The 
compositions in colour of fruit and flowers were 
few, and those far below what has been produced 
by this school in former years. The bold groupings 
in tempera which the school used to be famed for 
were wanting. This is to be regretted, as tempera 
painting is not only the most useful medium for the 
designer, but is also a capital preparation for the 
young artist, who may afterwards pass on to oil 
colours, as it imparts freedom of handling. There 
were many heads from the life, some of them in 
chalk, good, and one time sketch in two hours from 
the life, by Miss Le Breton, now a probationary 
student at the Royal Academy, was very clever. 
More than one visitor noticed the entire absence of 
apy careful studies of antique drapery. Some of 
the studies from the life were spoiled by the exe- 
eution of the drapery, showing that sufficient study 
had not been devoted to it. 

The students deserve to be congratulated on 
their success this year; evincing, as it does, not 
more the excellence of the instruction affurded as 
the good and kindly feelings of sympathy with 
their superintendent, Miss Gann, which has, in no 
small measure, we believe, prompted this extra 
striving for medal distinction for the general good 
of the school. 

The exhibition in aid of the fands, by the kind 
permission of the council of the Society of Arts, 
will be opened on the Ist of June, at their rooms, 
Jobn-street, Adelphi, for one fortnight only ; and 





from the promises of friends the committee = 
to be enabled to render it very attractive. e 
greater number of the paintings will be from 
private collections, not accessible to the public, and 
will illustrate in water-colour the history of the art 
in England. 

The following is a list of the young ladies whose 
drawings are forwarded for National Competition : 
Miss Eliza Bryant, Miss Rosa Le Breton, Miss 
Margaretta Clarke, Miss Susannah Fryer, Miss 
Laura Hertford, Miss Charlotte James, Miss Emily 
Knapp, Miss Anne Molyneux, Miss Isabella Piggott, 
Miss Isabella Fox Smith, Miss Theresa Smith, Miss 
Emily Snelgrove, Miss Frances von Stiirmer, and 
Miss Augusta Wells. 





THE NOTTINGHAM SCHOOL OF ART 
DESIGNS. 

AT a resent meeting of the town council, a re- 
port from the Committee of the School of Art 
was read, detailing the procedure as to Mr. Simp- 
son’s designs, taken upon the resolution of the 
council, of 27th March, 1861, not to entertain plans 
by another architect without urgent reason; and 
intimating the result at which the committee have 
arrived. The committee on this report state, 
that the Science and Art Department had pro- 
|mised 25 per cent. towards the cost of erecting 
the new school buildings, on condition that the 
plans were submitted for their approval and the 
buildings erected in accordance with their re- 
gulations; that the funds could not be other- 
| wise realized; that Mr. Simpson bad been invited 
‘to alter his plans in accordance with the regu- 
‘lations referred to, and had altered them; that 
Mr. Redgrave and Captain Fowke had disap- 
proved of them; that the committee, finding it 
impracticable to proceed with Mr. Simpson's 
plans, offered him compensation, which he de- 
clined, and invited him to compete with other 
architects, which he also declined to do; that 
the committee invited four of the town archi- 
tects, selected by ballot, to send in plans, six of 
which were received and sent to the Govern- 
ment Department, on 23rd November, 1860, with- 
out names; and that the plans marked F, had 
been selected by the Department. The committee 
had, therefore, adopted these plans, subject to 
the approval of the town council, and had them- 
relves every reason to be satisfied with them. 
The elevation was in the same style as the Min- 
ton School of Art at Stoke, and the Clifton 
School of Art. 

The adoption of the committee’s report was 
moved by Alderman Heymann, and an amend- 
ment, referring it to the Inclosure Committee, was 
moved by Mr. Page, and carried, after a good deal 
of discussion, by a majority of five. 

In course of the discussion some letters by Mr. 
Simpson in defence of his plans were read, From 
one of these, addressed to Captain Fowke, we may 
quote Mr. Simpson’s remarks on a chief question 
at issue between him and the gentlemen of the 
Government Department ; but first we had better 
quote Captain Fowke’s objection to which Mr. 
Simpson’s remarks are a reply. 

In his addendum to Mr. Redgrave’s adverse 
criticism on the plans, of date 28th June, 1860, 
Captain Fowke says :— 





“‘T concur in the foregoing report, and would remark, in 
addition, that the large room, called on plan ‘ Antique 
Rotunda,’ appears insufficiently lighted for the purpose of 
an exhibition room, The area of the sky-light is only 
one-eighteenth that of the floor, while experience has 
shown that for rooms in which pictures or objects re- 
quiring special light [are exhibited], one-half of the floor 
area is not too much to be given to the skylight : this evil 
is increased by the distance to which the light is removed. 
To secure the necessary amount of light, the skylight 
would have to be increased to within 8 feet of the radius 
of the room.”’ 


In his reply Mr. Simpson says :— 


**T hope it will not be deemed invidious if, in justifica- 
tion of my Gwa dome light, I quote one example. The 
come of the Pantheon at Kome, quoted by Gwilt in his 
Encyclopedia, is 142°6 diam., i. e., between its columns, 
independent of the recesses bey ond, and 145°¢ high from 
the floor to the eye of the dome, which is 27-0 diam. The 
area of the eye would then be 572°0, and the cubical quan- 
tity of the dome to be lighted would be 1,934,460 feet; so 
that it would follow that each superficial foot of the cye- 
lights would eccupy the amazing quantity of 3,380°0 cubic 
feet of the whole. Then, as to the relation of the eye to 
the floor, the jiatter in round numbers coutains 15,948 
superficial fect, aud the eye (as I have already stated) 
572 feet, so that the eye is little more than 1-28th of the 
floor. Contrasting the top light of my circular dome with 
this quotation, which is 15°6 diam., and the floor 54 feet 
diam., the superficial quantity of the eye in round num- 
bers would be 188, while that of the floor woul? be about 
2,290 superficial feet ; so that it would follow that the eye 
of my rotunda is about 1-12th of the floor, while that 
quoted by the above authority is 1-28th.’’ 


Mr. Simpson personally also entered into a long 
explanation at the council meeting, in course of 
which it was stated that it was an injustice to him 
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to say that the rotunda was intended for pictures, 
and that the committee, of whose alleged mis- 
representations he complained, ought to have 
explained the matter to the Government Depart- 
ment. 





THE CENSUS AMONGST THE LABOURING 
CLASSES AND THE POOR. 


It is gratifying to find, from the enumerators 
themselves, that they experienced little or no 
delay at the houses of the working classes, and 
that the way in which the schedules were filled 
up was, for the most part, very satisfactory. 

It is very important that correct statistics 
should be obtained in respect of the poor and 
industrious classes of the population, 


Statements have been made, descriptions have 
been given, of overcrowded tenements, in which 
multitudes are poisoned: notwithstanding, it is 
necessary that all the accounts which have been 
given should be corroborated by the census re- 
turns. We fear, however, that in this respect, 
in spite of all the care which has been taken, 
even in 1861 we have not, in the official 
reports, got quite at the truth. In order to 
show good grounds for doubt, we will give 
one instance without mentioning the locality: 
it is one, however, notorious for the dilapidation 
of the dwellings, and the enormous population 
of the miserable place. In such positions it be- 
comes the duty of the enumerator to take the 
greatest care; and to these spots, men who have 
time to sufficiently do their duty, and who 
may feel well disposed to the work, should be 
appointed, 

In one of these localities it was the lot of 
the writer to see how the census was taken. 
The enumerator was a gentleman of intelligence, 
who was engaged in business in the neighbour- 
hood, and who was well acquainted with the | 
locality. To him the 1/. paid for the work was | 
not an object, but he undertook the task to} 
oblige his friend, the registrar: in fact, the| 
sum paid to the enumerators is too small to 
ensure, in all instances, the right men for the | 
purpose; for it is not only the delivery and | 
gathering in of the householders’ schedules at the | 
appointed time that he has to see to, but inquiries | 
have also to be made before the census day | 
arrives; and after the returns are got in, they | 
have to be averaged, tested, and entered into} 
books for the registrar, and other labour has to | 
be completed. | 

In the instance mentioned,—and we have reason | 
to fear that similar mismanagement has been | 
the case elsewhere,—for the purpose of taking 
the census, the enumerator gave his power to 
those who were the collectors of rent, in those 
houses sublet into many tenements. It may be 
necessary to remind our readers, that these 
abominable homes, to which we have so often 
felt it a duty to direct attention, are managed 
in this way. A person of fortune buys up large 
districts of shameful property: most of these 
gentlemen would be ashamed to be seen near 
it: the houses are therefore put into the hands 
of an agent, who sublets them to the best bidders, 
in lots: those who take them again sublet; and 
then the houses are sub-sublet into rooms, and 
often the rooms are again sublet. 

In such cases as these, it is clear that each of 
the parties engaged has a profit, and this raises the 
price of the homes of the very poorest to a shameful 
extent. In these courts and alleys the houses come 
into the possession of collectors—hard, grasping 
men and women—who keep small chandlers’ 
shops, for the sale of the necessaries of life, and 
who sell the worst articles at enormous prices: 
some of these persons have the sub-rental of three, 
four, five, six, and perhaps twenty houses; which, 
except on the interference of the medical officers 
of the neighbourhood, the sanitary inspectors, or 
those portions of the press which take an interest 
in assisting those left without care, would be even 
worse than they are at present. It is to the 
interest of the under-agents of this kind of houses, 
to incur as little expense as possible: it is there- 
fore their plan to prevent the exhibition of imper- 
fections: it is to their interest to hide defects; 
and not to report rightly on the numbers who 
actually lodge in these rooms. Notwithstanding, 
in the taking of the census in certain overcrowded 
districts of London, the enumerators, neglecting 
a chief portion of their duty, instead of examining 
all these tenements, and gathering the statistics 
personally, engaged the collectors or holders of 
these houses to get the papers filled up, without 
troubling themselves in the matter. Experience 
of the peculiarities of the dwellers in these places, 





and of the habits of the rent collectors alluded to, 
assures us that returns gathered in this way 
cannot be depended upon. 





DWELLINGS FOR THE WORKING-CLASSES 
IN LEEDS, 


WE may hope that the observations we felt it our 
duty recently to make on the condition of Leeds 
will not be without effect in the long run. A com- 
mittee of gentlemen, well known for their interest 
in the working-classes, and connected with the 
building and provident societies of the town, have 
originated and inaugurated a scheme which, it is 
hoped, will supply a want which has been so long 
felt, and, at the same time, enable working-men to 
become the owners of their own dwelling-houses, 
at an outlay very slightly exceeding the rent 
usually given by the better paid of the artisan 
class. It has been decided to erect a block of ten 
houses, each having a five yards enclosed frontage 
for a garden, and a separate yard and outbuildings 
at the back. The foundation-stone was laid on 
Saturday by Mr. R. M. Carter. The designs have 
been prepared by Mr. Ambler. The style chosen 
is the Elizabethan, with ornamental gables, slated 
roofs, and slightly decorated window-heads. The 
houses are to be two stories high, separated by a 
10-inch wall, and having a pantry and coal cellar 
ou the basement at the back. On the ground floor 
there will be a parlour, entered from the street, 
15 feet 2 inches by 11 feet 6 inches, and a kitchen 
15 feet 2 inches by 12 feet, both 9 feet in height. 
On the upper floor there are to be three bed-rooms : 
the front room being the same size as the parlour, 
and the other two being respectively 12 feet by 7 
feet 4 inches, and 9 feet 2 inches by 7 feet 6 inches. 
They will be the same height as the rooms below, 
and are to have ceilings. The staircases run from 
the kitchens, and the rooms have separate en- 
trances. ‘The cost, including land and mortgage, 
is not to exceed 150/. for each house ; and working- 
men will be put into possession on paying the 
amount down, or 25/. to 30/., and taking shares in 
a building society for the balance. By paying 
down say 31/. odd, on obtaining possession, and 
taking 1 4-5th share in a building society, the 
occupier would become the owner in thirteen 
years and six months, by a weekly payment of 
43. 61, or a few pence per week more than the 
estimated rental of the houses, exclusive of rates 
and taxes. 

This seems a good step. The funds for carrying 
out the project are advanced by a gentleman in 
the town. The security is no doubt the houses 
themselves. This business-like method of destroy- 
ing dens of filth and fever, and giving each 
man an independent property, and a reward for 
sobriety and perseverance, is a good way to remedy 
evils we are seeking to expose. 








THE LABOUR QUESTION. 


London.—1t is difficult to state positively to 
what extent payment by the hour, with the half- 
holiday on Saturday without loss, will be adopted, 
the statements we receive being very contradic- 
tory. This, however, appears certain, that the 
firms who commenced it have as many men as they 
want, and could have many more if necessary. 
That a large number of independent workmen 
approve of the proposition, and will gladly avail 
themselves of it, seems clear. We continue to 
receive letters to that effect from workmen. The 
following is the close of one of them :— 

“In reference to payment by the hour, there is but one 
plausible objection anticipated, and this objection is more 
imaginary than real, viz., that masters may feel disposed 
to discharge at the end of any hour. When an employer 
has men fully initiated to the duties required of them he 
cannot make a sudden change without injury to his own 
interest. I cannot, therefore, conclude so basely of em- 
ployers generally, as that they would demean themselves 
to make use of such petty spite to their own disadvantage ; 
but let the worst take place—let a man be discharged 
at the end of any hour—his work still remaining to be 
done, another must take his place. Men as individuals 
might feel those sudden changes inconvenient; but, 
taken in the mass, they would reap the advantage, and 
not the eraployers. As I am in want of employment, and 
I can use the mallet and tools better than the pen, I shall 
certainly close with the liberal offers held out; or, to use 
the vulgar term, I shall “‘ go in black.’’ 

“ Joun Gurrin, Stonemason.” 


It would be a good thing if workmen would 
wipe this ugly word “black” out of their voca- 
bulary. 

Wolverhampton.—The strike of painters, gla- 
ziers, and plumbers, is not yet at an end. The 
employers, in turn, have resorted to a lock-out. 
They agreed to pay one shilling a week more 

and consented to the application of the 
men that the time at which the latter might leave 





builders’ operatives ; but they required in future 
that the men should observe certain rules, which 
they drew up as the proper basis for an adjust- 
ment. The chief difference appears to be that 
the masters require the men, instead of being at 
the respective shops by six in the morning, and 
walking in their masters’ time to their places of 
work, to be two miles on the road at that hour in 
long distances, and at the building in short dis- 
tances ; while the journeymen, on the other hand, 
contend they should be one mile only on the road 
at the stipulated hour. The shops are now closed 
against all the men. 

Hereford.—The brickmakers working at the 
sereral brickyards in the neighbourhood of Here- 
ford have struck, demanding an increase of pay of 
3d. per thousand. Their masters are not inclined 
to comply with their demands. 

Chester.—The operative masons have published 
the following in the local Chronicle, as the rules 
drawn up by them :— 

Rules and Regulations for the Masters aud Stonemasons 
of Chester. 

1. The hours of labour shall be from six a.m. to half- 
past five p.m. so long as there is sufficient light, except 
on Monday, to start at seven a.m., and on Satarday to 
leave off at four o’clock p.m. throughout the year; 
during the winter months from daylight until dark ; and 
in no case later than half-past five p.m. for a day's work. 

2. One half-hour to be allowed for breakfast, and one 
hour for dinner, throughout the year; and for country 
jobs walking time to be allowed, or lodgings paid. 

3. The wages, from the second Monday in February to 
the third Monday in November inclusive, shall be 4s. 8d. 
per day; and during the remaining portion of the year, 
4s. 4d. per day ; the employer to commence paying at four 
o’clock, and on no account later than hajf-past. 

4. If any alterations are required in the foregoing rules, 
six months’ notice thereof shall be given by either party 
to the other for that purpose, stating the nature of such 
alterations. The notice to expire between the Ist of May 
and the ist of August. 

Liverpool.—A crowded meeting of operative 
painters was held on Saturday evening, to consider 
a resolution passed at a meeting of the masters on 
the previous evening, adopting the hour system, 
and fixing the rate of wages at 5id. per hour for 
ten hours per day, allowing the men the privilege 
of working six hours and a half on Saturday, be- 
ginning at six o’clock in the morning and leaving 
off at one o’clock in the afternoon. ‘The chairman 
explained that the proposition was an advance in 
money upon the ten ordinary working hours of the 
day of 1s. ld. per week, and a greater relaxation 
on Saturday than the men had asked for; but, 
upon overtime, it was a decided reduction; the 
present wages for overtime being 64d. per hour; 
and it was also a reduction upon the winter wages ; 
for, assuming that they worked eight hours a day, 
Saturday included, they would only earn 23s. per 
week ; the wages they had been in the babit of 
receiving being 4s. a day, or 24s.a week. It was 
proposed that they should accept the offer on con- 
dition that themasters would give them a guarantee 
not to discharge them at an hour’s notice, and that 
they would agree to pay price and quarter for 
overtime up to ten o’clock, and price and half after 
that hour. The proposer urged those present to 
enrol themselves members of the society and raise 
a good fund, so that, at some future time, they 
might be able to concoct a scheme on a Saturday 
night, and retaliate upon the employers with a 
vengeance. Mr. M‘Arthur moved an amendment 
to the effect that they still adhere to the terms of 
their memorial, unless the masters agree to pay 
6d. per hour ; which, after a long discussion, was 
carried by a large majority. The masters are said 
to have since conceded an advance of wages and 
shorter hours of labour. 

Manchester.—The masons’ labourers of Man- 
chester and Salford have been asking for an ad- 
vance of wages; and, this having been refused, 
they have struck. 

Edinburgh.—At a meeting of the directors of 
the local association of employers in the building 
trades on Monday night, a sub-committee was 
appointed to prepare rules for a National Associa- 
tion, embracing employers in all parts of Scotland. 
The sub-committee appointed at last meeting to 
obtain information and designs for machinery for 
sawing and planing stones, produced several de- 
signs, which were considered by the meeting, and 
they again remitted the matter to the sub-com- 
mittee to prepare a prospectus of the projected 
company, and submit it to the next meeting. The 
operative builders meanwhile still continue on 
strike for the nine-hours movement, having now 
been out for six weeks, the demand being resisted 
by the employers on the ground that, though the 

men offered to accept nine hours’ pay, the practical 

object was to receive the ten hours’ pay for nine 

hours’ labour. The men lately offered to engage 

to ask no increase in their pay per hour for twelve 

months, but to this pro the employers did 
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after the masons, have since given in, not having 
funds or organization to enable them to carry on 
the struggle. Owing to the large number of 
masons who have left town and found work else- 
where, and to a considerable body having obtained 
work on the nine-hovrs system, the unemployed 
masons in Edinburgh have been reduced to about 
200. We understand that at the last meeting of 
the directors of the Master Builders’ Association, 
it was agreed, in order to bring the present strike 
toa termination, and prevent further inconvenience 
to the public, that they should recommend toa 
general meeting of the Association, to be held on 


the evening of Wednesday, first, that it be pro- | 


posed to the operatives to compromise the matter 
by the hewers working nine hours, and the builders 
ten hours per day, or the alternative of submitting 
the whole case to an arbiter, to be mutually 
chosen. 

Jersey.—At a meeting of the master builders on 
April 11th, it was unanimously resolved that the 
wages be paid at 3s., British, per day, for ordinary 
good workmen, and all others according to their 
ability; and that the day’s labour shall consist of 
ten hoursall the year round. The men who asked 
3s. Gd. on the 8th, met after the master builders’ 
meeting, and it was decided after the decision of 
the masters had appeared in the papers, that 
another meeting should be called. 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 
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timbers, and stained in oak. There is a spirelet, 
visible from a considerable distance, and sur- 
mounted by a wrought-iron terminal. The total 
cost was 9007, The architect was Mr. Christian, 
of London; and the builders were Messrs. T. & 


J. Groves, of Shrewsbury. 





IMPROVEMENT IN THE CONSTRUCTION 
OF SMALL HOUSES. 

Sir,—There are, as you are well aware, a large 
number of small houses erected in London, as well 
as in country towns, upon a plan which is one of 
great inconvenience and loss of room; I mean 
that mode of building by which the staircase is 
taken out of the back parlorr, and the back upper 
rooms of the house; whereby the back rooms in 
small houses (and, indeed, in a large number of 
houses which let at 4027. or 507. a year) are ren- 
dered almost useless, either as bed-rooms or sitting- 
rooms. 

To remedy this evil would be a great blessing 
to the poor, who occupy houses from 12 feet to 
15 feet frontage, as well as to a large class of per- 
sons who are compelled to live in houses of mnch 
greater value, but of similar inconvenient con- 
struction. 

I beg to suggest a mode of building which 
would remedy this great defect at a small ex- 
pense; namely, to build the staircase in the yard, 
immediately adjoining the rear of the house, 








Northampton.—The new schools for the parish 
of St. Giles are progressing rapidly. The buildings 


whereby the back parlour and the back kitchen, 
jand all the rooms over them, would be of the 
| same useful size as the front parlour. 


are to be faced with Duston stone above the plinth,| There would be a long passage of the usual 
which is of bine bricks. Bath stone windows, | width, which would pass under the stairs into the 
doorways, and copings are introduced, with a bell- | washhouse and yard, which passage would com- 
turret 50 feet from the ground line. The contract | municate with the basement by « door and stair- 
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tion, and take away all idea of wood. Then the 
sloping sort of penthouse roof between the book- 
shelves and cupboard is not elegant; the pattern 
is so laid as to give an idea of relief,—certainly a 
“sham” in mosaic, and which is wanting in 
repose. It is most unpleasant to the eye by its 
conspicuous position and want of apparent flatness. 
Next and last, the doors of the upper cupboard are 
in an “ arcading of wood.” Mr, Shaw, you are not 
building a cathedral facade. Wood, every child 
in furniture design knows, ought to be vertical 
and horizontal in construction on account of the 
grain. How much better these doors would have 
looked in flat mosaic or in panels of painting, or 
figure or animal carving in relief, surrounded by 
their natural projecting constructional framework, 
the latter inlaid or elegantly decorated with a 
coloured border ! 

I have simply written this to explain that in 
woodwork, architecture is a mistake: architects 
designing furniture too often forget this, as did 
their brethren of the thirteenth and sixteenth 
centuries also. Mr. Shaw has produced a design 
of the thirteenth century with all the fanlts 
architects of that age made when they were only 
architects and not upholsterers. It is a stone design, 
and not wood, ALPHONSE WaRINGTON. 








IN THE MATTER OF THE METROPOLITAN 
RAILWAY. 

Srr,—This company are inflicting, under cover 
of their Act, a great amount of wrong and injury 
on private individuals and property. If passing, 
please look at a house even so far off as 2, Great 
Bath-street, and the pavement thence to the 
Workhouse,—fissures and cracks and settlements 
in every direction. I fully expect to hear of 
accidents. 


is about 2,000/. Mr. R. Cosford is the builder, 


case adjoining the washhouse door. 


and Mr. E. F. Law, architect. | The passage may be open to the staircase, or 





SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS, 
Rochester.—Plans for the proposed enlarge- 


Rochester.—The new county court building will 
be at once commenced on the piece of land oppo- 
site St. Margaret’s Bank, by Mr. Spicer, of Strood, 
who has taken the contract. 

Sheerness.—The new barrack buildings (Mr. 
Naylar, of Rochester, contractor, at 9,300/.), are 
to consist of quarters for seventy married soldiers, 
trgether with washing, drying, and ironing rooms, 
besides ablution-rooms and baths, and everything 
necessary for the health and comfort of the sol- 
diers’ families stationed at Sheerness garrison. 

Cirencester. — Messrs. Medland & Maberley 
have submitted their designs for a corn exchange, 
and these have been approved. The hall will be 
of larger dimensions than at first contemplated, 
namely, 48 feet wide by 90 feet long. The gallery 
or corridor will be lighted from above for its whole 
length. 


shut off by an arched (or, in large houses, an 


| ornamental) doorway. 


In small houses, the staircase may be square, 
lighted from without; and in those of larger 
dimensions, a circular, or well-stair, either lighted 
from without, or by a skylight from above, would 
add much to the ornamental appearance of the 
inside. 

The staircase will open alike to the passage 
leading to the upper rooms, as to the room over 
the wasbhouse. 

The above suggestions, if carried out, would not 
increase the expense of building small houses 
more than about 6/. or 8/. (as, according to the 
present plan, they must have staircases), whilst 
the increased size of the rooms would command 
an additional rental of 22. or 3/. year; and in 
houses of rather larger dimensions, the remunera- 
tive rental would be considerable. I rent a house 
at 40/. a year, which I shall be obliged to leave 
on account of the smallness of the back rooms; 





ment of the Free Mathematical School, haye been 
prepared by Mr. M. Bulmer, architect. The 
governors have recently purchased three houses | 
in High-street adjoining the school, two of which | 
are to be taken down, and the additional school | 
building erected on their site. The plans prepared | 
include the erection of an additional school-room | 
for a portion of the scholars, together with a class- | 
room, retiring-room for the boys, rooms for the | 
boarders, and other apartments. 

Bedford.—The new Grammar School has been 
opened. The want of accommodation in the 
grammar school, says the local Times, has long 
been felt, and the trustees at last decided upon 
erecting additional rooms on the north side of the 
old building, extending over Horne-lane and the 
site of the house occupied by Mrs. Bass, The new 
buildings were erected from designs by Mr. Hors- 
ford, surveyor to the trustees of the estate at 
Bedford, and consist of a large room forming 
the northern boundary of the building, 58 feet 
by 30 feet: on the south side of this there are 
two rooms, one below and another above, each 
22 feet by 24 feet; between which and the old 
building there is the entrance-hall and staircase, 
surmounted by a tower. The two old school- 
rooms have been converted into class-rooms. 
The new erection is in character with the old, 
and therefore presents no architectural display, 
but is simply a plain stone building. Messrs. 
Thompson & Fryer, of Derby, were the coa- 
tractors. 

Shrewsbury.—Schools have been erected and 
opened in connection with the prrish church, at 
the village of Meole Brace. The style of the 
architecture, according to the Shrewsbury Chro- 
nicle, is “Victorian Gothic.” The boys’ school 
measures 40 feet by 20 feet; the girls’, 20 feet by 
18 feet, each having a porch. The roofs are open 





but if it were constructed on the principle I have 
shown, I would gladly pay an additional 10/. a 
year for it. T. H. 





FURNITURE AT THE ARCHITECTURAL 
EXHIBITION. 

Srr,—All visitors must admire the work of 
Messrs. Shaw & Forsyth, now exhibiting, and 
of which you gave a view in your last. It is not 
my intention to find fault with that work, but to 


They attempt to shore up after all the mischief 
is done. As for the shoring at the Workhouse this 
is of no use: they have nothing to shore to: the 
shoring came clean away; ground having given 
way underneath: better had it been shored up 
internally. 

A neighbour, Mr. Croucher, a large dealer in 
old materials, cannot get a drawer in and out of 
his premises ; and, from the hinderance, stoppage, 
and loss of business consequent an his premises 
being hoarded in, the entire roadway being blocked 
up, puts his weekly loss down at 102. Surely the 
Legislature can never have intended this. 

A HovseHoLpen. 





A FOREMAN’S FUNERAL. 

Sir,—I was led by a true feeling of respect to Finchley 
Cemetery, on Sanday afternoon, the 15th instant, to 
witness the interment of the head foreman of Messrs. 
Holland & Hannen, builders, of Bloomsbury, and was 
delighted to notice a very great number of men of each 
branch in the building line, all most respectably attired, 
and appearing most serious and attentive. I was moved 
to notice the tears rolling down the cheeks of some of 
the hard-working men as they watched the lowering of 
| their foreman into the grave, and, no doubt, as they cast 
| a thought on his children, some of tender years, who are 
| left to mourn the loss of their parent. Some of these 
| men, sir, had come a long distance to attend the burial of 
their once foreman. I was more delighted to see the head 
of the firm there also, to behold the last of his valued 
servant, although suffering from continued indisposition. 

These facts prove, I conceive, that builders’ workmen 
| have hearts to feel for the troubles and afflictions of 
others, and can respect and value those who are placed 
|} above them, notwithstanding circumstances that have 
recently tended to lower workmen in the opinion of the 
public. 





show that it is not absolutely true design; that it}- It demonstrates, also, that there is nothing so condu- 


is rather antiquarian than modern. The whole 
structure has the appearance of a miniature stone 
building, which is surely not desirable in furni- 
ture of wood. The idea is Medieval, and every 
designer must acknowledge that this part of 
Medieval design is the least successful. It is 
curious to observe that in the early Middle Ages 
very much work indeed partook of an architec, 
tural design: thus we find reliquaries in the form 
of a chapel; monstrances, with buttresses and the 
general features of a Gothic tower ; cupboards of 
wood, built up in the form of a castle of stone ; 
and many other misapplications of stone con- 
struction to other materials. Mr. Shaw has here 
designed a beautiful Medieval bookcase, but 
which is essentially archaic in treatment, and 
perpetuates all the faults of a Medimval design. I 
am not finding fault with Gothic ornament or 
carving, for I admire it above all others; but with 
the misapplied construction so common in 
Mediaeval work, as also in another line in the 
Cinque-cento and Renaissance. In the bookcase 
alluded to, what is the sense of the two small 
painted castles at the top? And would not an 
elegant symmetrical pattern or border, painted on 
gold, look better than the archaic scale pattern, 
which is excessively harsh to the eye? The arches 
of the upper tier are quite stone-like in construc- 








cive to the interests of the employer and employed as the 
rightly cultivating that which may be denominated atree, 
|namely, the social tree, nothing so likely to produce 
| happiness among the working classes as the enjoying the 
| fruits of this tree ; nothing more likely to heal the wounds, 
| to settle the divers disputes which at times will arise, as 
| @ proper application of the leaves of this glorious tree. 

| Ido think, sir, if you had seen the employer, clerks, 
| foremen, labourers, boys, tradesmen, all mingling toge- 
ther, having on that solemn occasion flung away to the 
four winds of heaven those class distinctions so necessary 
in every-day life,—I say I do think you would have agreed 
with me that sociality had done its good work in this firm. 

J. A. P., a Joiner. 


Books Heceibed. 

The Royal Gallery of Art. Edited by S, C. 
Haut, F.S.A. London; P. & D. Colnaghi & 
Co., 1861; Agnew & Son, Manchester. 

Tuts fine work is now nearly completed, having 

reached the forty-seventh part. This, which is 

now before us, contains “The Royal Sisters,” en- 
graved by Desvachez, after J. Sant (portraits of 
the Princess Helena and the Princess Louisa) ; 

“The Cottage Home,” by 8. Smith, after I. V. 

Gibson, of Manchester; and “The Gipsy,” very 

well engraved by Sherratt, Jun., after J. Phillip, 

R.A, Mr. Hall bs well kept his promises, and 


has produced a beautiful work, which should be in 
the hands of all who love pictures. 
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TRAMWAYS IN IRELAND.—The corporation of 
Dublin have granted Mr. Train leave to lay down 
experimental lines on two of the roads leading 
from the city of Dublin to the suburbs, and a com- 
pany has been started at Wicklow, entitled the 
Wicklow Tramway Company. Its capital is to 
be raised in 2,000 shares of 20s. each, one half of 
which have already been subscribed for. The 
Wicklow commissioners -have, in consideration of 
the importance of the project, granted the entire 
ground for the tramway at the nominal yearly 
rent of 1s. 

Tuer Sanitary Conpition or Carpirr.—From 
the eighth annual report on the sanitary state of 
Cardiff, by the officer of health for the town, (Mr. 
H. J. Paine, M.R.C.S.), it appears that the rate of 
its mortality is favourable as compared with th 
of previous years, or even as compared with th 
mortality ruling in many other towns during the 
year 1860. According to the reports of the regis- 
trar-general for that year, the average rate of 
mortality in 125 districts, and 23 sub-districts, 
comprising the chief towns, was 22°57 per thousand: 
in the remaining districts and sub-districts, com- 
prising chiefly small towns and country parishes, 
the death-rate was 19-67: the average death- 
rate of the whole kingdom was 21°13. In Cardiff, 
the estimated population being 35,000, and the 
deaths registered 662, the rate of mortality was 
18°91 per thousand. Dr. Simon, in his report on 
the sanitary condition of the kingdom, makes 
this remark: “Those places where infants are 
most apt to die, are necessarily the places where 
the survivors are most apt to be sickly.” It is, 
therefore, even in this respect, so far satisfactory 
to find that last year the relative rate of mortality 
under five years of age to total deaths, at Cardiff, 


was only 41 per cent. ; while, in the previous year, | 


it was 47 per cent. ; although in the metropolis, by 
the way, it was only 43 per cent. That there is 
still much to do at Cardiff also appears from this 
report, which gives a list of various streets as 
being in a very offensive state, and draws atten- 
tion to an ill-drained locality, named Grangetown, 


Guiascow ArcuiTEcTURAL Socrery. — The 
seventh meeting of the third session of this society 
was held on Monday night, 15th, in the Scottish 
Exhibition Rooms, Bath-street, Mr.Charles Wilson 
presiding. Mr. David Haire read a paper upon 
“‘ Decorative Art,” which was followed by some 
conversational remarks by the members present ; 
and after the transaction of some other business 
the meeting separated. 

STATE OF CLERKENWELL WorkHOUsE, COPPICE 
Row.—In an application for an injunction 
made by the Board of Guardians against the | 
Metropolitan Railway Company, the district- 
surveyor, Mr. Sibley, states, in an affidavit, that | 
“having duly surveyed the workhouse, Coppice- | 
row, he is of opinion that its stability has been | 
seriously affected by the railway works of the 
| Metropolitan Railway, and that the further 
| prosecution of such works will be at the imminent 
| peril of the lives of the inmates.” 
| Conrvertrsre ScHoor Drsks.—In our notice 
| of the completion and opening of St. Giles’s Na- 
| tional Schools, Bloomsbury, we mentioned that 
|Mr. E. Barry’s clerk of works hed invented a 
| method of converting the school desks into tables, 

&e., by means of joints or hinges. Mr. Benest, of 
Norwich, at the time sent us in aclaim of his own 
toa similar invention, but without anything to 
;show the precise nature of his plan. This we 
| have since had sent us; and the diagrams show 
| clearly the method of an invention by means of 
| which school desks may be either joined two and 
two, or by a series of such arrangements, in a hori- 
| zontal plane, so as to form tables set before the 
| seats; or turned down almost perpendicularly, so 
|as to form backs to the seats; the usual slope as 
| desks being, of course, also provided for by the 
joints and fastenings; which, with the stands, are 
| of iron, while the tlats of the desk and seat are 
| of wood. 
| Brick Macnrnes—Eccrss’s Patent.—In this 
‘form of the numerous brick machines which of 
| late years have been coming into use, the clay is 
taken from the embankment and placed into wag- 
gons, which run on a tram-road on a slight incline 
| to the hopper, fixed so as to dispense with hoisting | 
|machinery. In the hopper are two sets of knives 








the sewerage of which seems to be itself an abomi- | or agitators, working transversely, and cutting the 
nable nuisance, requiring immediate amendment. | clay into small pieces for the three crushing rollers, 
Court or Common CounciL: NEw As¥LUM:} whence it passes into a horizontal cylinder, with 
Decoration oF St. Pavt’s.—At a recent court | pug-mill shaft and blades, working on the screw 
of common council, Mr. Alderman Dakin brought | principle, and is then forced by a side knife or 
up the report of the special committee of which | wiper through the dies, on to tables fitted with 
he was chairman, recommending the erection of | rollers, where the mass is divided by wire cutters _ 
a Pauper Lunatic Asylum for the City of London, | in the required size for bricks. They are then 
at an expense of 43,500/., for the ‘accommoda- | removed on trays to the drying shed, where they 
tion of 250 patients, on plans which had been! remain until ready for the kiln. The machine is 
approved by the Commissioners in Lunacy. Ori-| about 12 feet long by 9 feet broad. The drying 
ginally it was proposed by the committee to | sheds are heated by the exhaust steam from the 
build an asylum capable of accommodating up- | engine, and hot-air pipes inserted inthe boiler flue, 
wards of 320 patients, including the imbecile as | without interfering with the working of the boiler, 
well as the lunatic poor; but resolutions having | and without extra fuel. The hot air is driven by 
been passed by the City of London Union and | a fan into the sheds through the pipes, which, in 
the East and West London Unions, to the effect | the sheds, are perforated, allowing the heat to be 
that it was not desirable to remove the imbeciles ;| equally diffused amongst the bricks. 
the commissioners sanctioned the erection of a| StsurBan DWELLINGS FOR THE Merroporitan | 
building for the admission only of pauper lunatics WorkinG-CiassEs.—In their quarterly report, 
to the number of 250. The report was agreed | which they usually send us, the Conservative Land 
to, and referred back to the committee to be Society refer, as follows, to this question :—“ The 
carried into execution, with a reference at the! great extension of the Metropolitan Railroad 
same time to the Coal, Corn, and Finance Com-| system, and the large removal of houses required 
mittee, to consider the mode of providing the | for the various companies are attracting the at- | 
necessary funds for the erection of the proposed | tention of the legislature. Building land in the | 
asylum. Mr. Lawley, chairman of the Coal, Corn, | suburban districts will be more than ever in de- | 
and Finance Committee, brought up a report} mand. The Executive Committee, in the ac: | 
from that body, recommending, amongst other | quisition of property in and near the Metropolis, | 
grants by the court, one of 750/. towards the | considered that the increasing disposition evinced | 
gilding and ornamentation of St. Paul’s Cathedral. | by all classes of the community to abandon the | 
The report was adopted, though that part of it crowded streets, in order to live in healthy loca- | 
which referred to the decoration of St. Paul's | lities at a convenient distance from town, would | 
gave rise to a discussion and two hostile amend- | eventually exercise a powerful influence in the | 
ments, based mainly on the allegation that the | development of the Society’s Estate. It is now | 
ornamentation of the metropolitan cathedral was | the time for the allottces to turn to account their | 
a duty which devolved on the Dean and Chapter | freehold land.” The Committee invite attention | 
and the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. The pro- | to the Society’s Estates in the Six Home Counties, | 
posed expenditure was defended on the ground | as presenting peculiar advantages of prompt om- | 
that legislation of recent years had left the Dean | nibus, river, and railroad communication with the 
and Chapter without funds for the execution of | Metropolis. “On some of the estates,” con- | 
such a work ; that the sustentation and decora- | tinues the report, “railroad companies offer strong | 
tion of the cathedral, located as it was in the | inducements for building, either by granting free- 


heart of the City of London, were objects espe- 
cially worthy of the regard of the corporation ; 
and that even if it were true that the Dean 
and Chapter of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
had failed in their dyty towards the edifice, 
that was no reason why the Court of Common 
Council should neglect theirs. Both amendments 
were negatived by large majorities, and 750/. was 
voted for the purpose in question — which was 
stated to be the gilding of the roof of the cathe- 
dral, from the screen to the nave. 





passes for a certain number of years to the owner 
of a house, or by a reduction of fares; and there 
is little duubt, after the patriotic appeals made by 
Lord Derby and Lord Shaftesbury, who have so 
earnestly and eloquently advocated the claims of 
the displaced working-classes, that further con- 
cessions for the accommodation of the public will 
be made by the Metropolitan Railway Boards, 
whose interest and policy must be to promote 
building operations at or near every station within 
an easy distance of London.” 








MayYAti’s Portraits or Eminent Mey.*— 
Mr. Mayall has commenced the issue of a series of 
photographs of eminent men with one of Lord Der- 
by; and will give, in succession, Lord Brougham, 
Lord Lyndhurst, and others. This of Lord Derby 
is an admirable likeness, and a very good picture. 

ASHTON AND DUKINFIELD MEcHANICS’ INsTI- 
TUTION CoMPETITION.—A special meeting of the 
committee for the selection of plans was held on 
Monday evening. The plans selected were those 
marked * Finem Respice,” the architects being 
Messrs. Starkey & Cuffley, of Manchester. Twenty- 
one designs were submitted. 

Roya ITaLian OrEra.—Mr. Gye’s new tenor, 
Signor Tiberini, has proved very successful in the 
“Puritani.” Without possessing a very great 
voice, what he has is well trained, flexible, and 
delicate,—capable, too, of forcible expression when 
need be. Madame Tiberini was the Elvira; and, 
in the face of all recollections, more than satisfied 
her audience. Aided by Ronconi and Formes, the 
opera,—a bouquet of flowers,—was throughout well 
performed. On Thursday evening Rossini’s “Gali- 
elmo Tell,” was revived, with a strong cast and 
new scenery, of which we must speak hereafter. 

Roorine THE Roya ExcHancEe.— We hear 
that the Gresham Committee, convened to con- 
sider the ultimate mode in which the quadrangle 
of the Royal Exchange shall be covered, have 
passed a resolution empowering the Lord Mayor 
and Mr. Farrington, the Master of the Mercers’ 
Company, to conter with the Committee of Lloyd’s, 
with the view, if possible, to prevail upon them, 
in deference to what appears to be the weight of 
public opinion, so far as it has been elicited, to 
waive the objections they have hitherto felt it 
their duty to urge against roofing the building at 
the higher level, on the ground that it would in- 
terfere with light and air. ‘The Lord Mayor and 
the Master are to be at liberty, if they think fit, 
to avail themselves of the advice and assistance 
of Mr. Tite, the architect of the Exchange, and 
Mr. Smith, the surveyor to the Mercers’ Com- 
pany, in the interview. It may be hoped that 
the threatened mistake may yet be prevented. 

Lapres’ Sanrtary AssocratTion. — The anni- 
versary of this Association was held on Tuesday 
last, at the Hanover-square Rooms, the Bishop of 
Oxford presiding. The bishop advocated the 
claims of the Association upon the several grounds 
of religion, humanity, and self-interest ; showing 
the effect of its operations in making it possible 
for the poor to become religious and respectable; 
reducing the amount of disease and ceath; and 
lowering the taxation of the country. Mr. 
Thomas Hughes proposed the first resolution, 
which was seconded by Dr. Lankester. The 
Earl of Shaftesbury advocated strongly the cause 
of the Association, and referred to its tracts 
upon domestic subjects as some of the most in- 
teresting he had ever read. ‘The Bishop of Lon- 
don said there was no doubt a great want of 
sanitary knowledge, but there was a greater 
want of sanitary belief. The meeting was also 


jaddressed by the Rev. Baldwin Brown, Dr. 


Lewis, Sir Harry Verney, and Mr. Slaney. The 
report was read by the Hon. W. Cowper. The 
Association is calculated to do much good, and 
deserves a larger amount of support than it has 
yet received. 

Repuction OF THE DockYARD LABOURERS’ 
Wacrs.—Mr. Angerstein, in the Commons last 
week, called the attention of the Secretary of the 
Admiralty to the wages of the dockyard labourers, 
and asked under what circumstances they had 
been recently reduced from 14s. to 13s. The price 
of bread was now again high, and house-rent 
had been raised immensely: he believed a 
single room in that district could not be had for 
less than 2s. 9d. or 38. a week. The wages now 
given by the Admiralty were below the average 
in that district, for the labourers employed in the 
main drainage works had 21s. a week, the 
builders’ labourers had 18s., and no field labourer 
was paid less than 15s. a week, if the labour was 
not permanent, or 14s. if it was. Lord C. Paget 
stated, in his reply, that in January last the 
Admiralty decided that the task and job system 
should cease ; and all branches having reverted to 
day pay, the labourers also reverted to the ordin- 
ary pay which they had before. Mr. Angerstein 
remarked that they still had to work the same 
number of hours. Lord C. Paget admitted that 
it was so. But the pay of the established labourers, 
he said, had not been reduced: they still got 14s. 
a week, and the superannuation system was a great 
boon to them. It was only the junior class who 
were reduced to 13s., and they were eligible, by 

conduct and steadiness, to be put on the 
established list. 


* Marian & Co., 152, Regent-street. 
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SupMaring Tececraru Canres.—In the Com- 
mons, the other day, in reply to Mr. G. Langton, 
Mr. M. Gibson said the cause of the delay in the 
publication of the report of the commission on 
submarine telegraph cables was owing to the re- 
vision of the appendix, which was now under final 
revise. 

Courts or Justicr.—Mr. Cowper has obtained 
leave in the Commons to bring in a Bill to enable 
the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Works to ac- 
quire a site for the erection of courts of justice 
and of various offices belonging to the same. The 
Bill was subsequently brought in and read a first 
time. 

Consecration oF St. Srepuen’s Cuvurcn, 
CraruamM Roap.—The Bishop of Winchester 
consecrated, on the 23rd inst., with the usual for- 
malities, the new church of St. Stephen’s, South 
Lambeth, illustrated by us not long ago. The 
new building is situated at the back of Albert- 
square, in the Clapham-road, and has been erected 
from the designs of: Mr. John Barnett, at the sole 
expense of the Rev. Charles Kemble, M.A. By 
the side of the church is a new parsonage- 
house. The incumbent designate is the Rev. 
J. H. Titcombe, M.A., of St. Peter’s College, 
Cambridge. 

DWELLINGS FOR THE WorkING-CLassEs.—Mr, 
Slaney has moved for leave in the Commons to 
bring in a Bill to facilitate the grant or sale of 
small portions of entailed lands near great towns 
as sites for dwellings for the working-classes, and 
for other purposes of a like beneficial or charitable 
nature. The Bill, he said, would be one to enable 
the trustees of entailed properties near large towns 
to sell plots of land for dwellings for the working- 
classes, provided that such sales should be approved 
of by the Inclosure Commissioners, or by two 
magistrates. It was merely a permissive Bill. 
Leave was given. 

NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATON.—The 
quarterly meeting of this association was held on 
Tuesday evening, 16th instant, in the Old Castle ; 
Mr. John Dobson, senior, president, in the chair. 
The society proceeded to consider a letter from the 
Architectural Association of London, respecting 
the Great Exhibition of 1862. The document was | 
referred to the committee ; the secretary (Mr. T. 
Oliver) being instructed in the mean time to 
acknowledge the receipt thereof, and to express 
the willingness of the society he represented to | 
co-operate with the London committee in carrying | 
out the object. In accordance with a previous | 
notice, on the motion of Mr. Pritchett, the follow- | 
ing new rule was added to the code of the asso- 
ciation :—“ That local secretaries be appointed for | 
different districts in the northern counties, to be | 
elected by ballot, and be er-officio members of the 
association.” Mr. R. J. Johnson, of London, gave 
some notes explanatory of a series of elaborate 
sketches of early French architecture, the drawings 
having been made by himself during a professional 
tour in the latter part of the year 1860. 

CrystaL Patace Scuoot or Art, ScrEncez, 
AND LITERATURE.—The Committee of Directors 
lately arrived at an important decision in respect of 
the admission fee to the courses of scientific lectures 
which have lately been given by Dr. Dresser and 
Dr. Lankester in the Private Lecture Theatre of 
this school. The fee has been wisely reduced to a 
minimum ; and with the unrivalled educational 
facilities possessed in the collections of the Palace, 
these lectures will become not only an important 
adjunct to the various classes, but a recognised 
element in public education. For the remainder 
of the term, which closes here in July, Dr. Dresser 
is announced to give a summer course of Botany, 
the lectures to be illustrated from the great col- 
lections of growing plants belonging to this com- 
pany, as well as from the Technological Museum. 
He is also to instruct in the dissection of flowers, 
and to give demonstrations on the commons round 
London. Such advantages as these are not 
possessed, we believe, in any other botanical school 
in the kingdom. The fee for the course is to be 
only 10s. 6d. The programme of the Eighth 
Season of the Crystal Palace has just been 
published. There are already fourteen appoint- 
ments made for days on which the price of ad- 
mission will be 7s. 6d., viz., the Festival Perfor- 
mance of the “Creation,” on the lst of May, 
the Great Flower Show, on the 18th May, and 
Twelve Opera Concerts, commencing on Friday, 
3rd May, for the whole series of which Madlle. 
Titiens and Sig. Giuglini are engaged. Other 
very important engagements are also pending, 
which will give these concerts an interest far 
beyond those of former seasons. The opening 

day of the season, the Great Festival Perfor- 
mance of the “Creation,” on Wednesday, 1st 





Tue WaLttace MoNUMENT.—The contractor, Mr. 
Harvey, has commenced operations for the pur- 
pose of testing the quality of the stone at the new 
quarry to be opened near the site of the Wallace 
Monument at Stirling. The Earl of Elgin, it is 
expected, will lay the foundation-stone. 

Gas.—The Romford Gas Company have resolved 
to reduce the price of their gas from 6s. to 5s. 6d. 
per 1,000 cubic feet.——The Oxford Gas Light 
and Coke Company have announced a reduction 
of price from 5s. to 4s. 6d.——The gas consumers 
of Swansea have invited a committee, who ob- 
tained a reduction in the price of gas from 5s. 10d. 
to 4s.,to a public dinner, in acknowledgment of 
their obligations to them. 

TENDERS FOR INveERNESS AND Ross-SHIRE 
Raitway. — The tender of Messrs. Macdonald 
and Grieve has been accepted for the construction 
of the Inverness and Ross-shire Railway, and is at 
the rate of 3,850/. per mile. The offers were as 
follows :—Messrs. Macdonald and Grieve, 45,952/. 
13s.; Alex. and Ken, Macdonald, Glasgow, 49,3201. ; 
George Meakin, Inverness, 59,576/. 10s.; 
M‘Naughton and Waddel, Ayr, 50,958/.; Rosser 
and Smith, Shields, 51,5007. 





For restoring and re-seating Hautbois Church, Norfolk. 
Mr. Thomas Jeckell, architect :— 


Seated with Deal. With Oak. 
So £596 3 0 ....€544 14 0 
i” eee es 497, 4° @ wc. 877 3 @ 
Rayson........ 492 5 © .... 516 5 0 
Ehogd .nccesce S85 138 QD voce 867 13 8 
. REE 441 6 O .... 466 5 0 
Burrell..... eos 99015 @ .... 61915 8 





For shop and premises in Aldgate, for Messrs. Moses & 
Son. Mr. D. A. Cobbett, architect :— 


SEL sc pv.cnes a4 0%a0 ooo ++ 10,973 0 0 
Dove, BLOGG 602. scccesecss 10.875 0 0 
COOGEE kinda ccnwesseesses --- 10,160 0 0 
DEGOTS oc ccveccccvececs esses 10,083 0 0 
hod nw TREEETE EOE Eee 9,889 0 0 
SS ered ee eer 9,880 0 0 
BEE cc wnghoisenieedsnecnen's - 9,490 0 0 
WE pad banvaenseubeneedeecue 9,383 0 0 
Ashby & Horner..........-+++ 9,340 0 0 





For rebuilding the Old Cheshire Cheese, Mount Plea- 
sant, Clerkenwell, Messrs. Finch Hill & Paraire, archi- 





tects :— 
Dove, Brothers........-+.+ ooo £2,075 @ 0 
Matthews ........+. Sn sdnsdvos 2,050 0 0 
Calis & OO. cikecvscisess ~» 1097 08.8 
Brass & Co ‘ 1,885 © 0 
TAMer ...cse- 1,885 0 0 
PORTION csc Sewn endis so: BA 68 
Langmead........... icpeeen SAN: 0. 0 





For premises, 146, High-street, Camden-town. Mr. M. 
P. Manning, architect :— 
Dove, Brothers 
Matthews ....... ee 
WHO Ss pccnpsevsiniceceknacese 








For mansion and offices at Upper Norwood. Mr. Shaw, 
architect :-— 


LUCAS ...ecceee Ccvscvccscccs +» £7,950 0 0 
PURIIER bs bacavccs covecsouance 7,254 0 0 
hc, SO ETO LTT ETT ere 7,048 0 0 
Dove, BLOTS. . cc ccccsoscocce 6,930 0 0 
PED 6 05'n sod 00.9526 daesercne 6,864 0 0 





For the erection of a new building in Old Broad-street, 
for the Ocean Marine Insurance Company. Mr. Richard 
Bell, architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. E. J. Austin: — 


Taylor ..ccccsscseee Coeeecens 10,370 0 0 
Patrick....... eccces PrrerTereyy 10,300 0 0 
WHEOR .0sccccvccess ecccccces 10,384 0 0 
TEE de ce toes iiwhenesessevets 10,267 0 0 
Adamson & Son.......sse20+: 10,247 0 0 
COUT 6. vb.bins-o0nsdsacecces 9,888 0 0 
PED sce cccccevesssevedise 9,783 0 0 
po ee Oe ere eee 9,760 0 0 
CODE sink ccsavcevesdetivens 9,420 0 0 
Little (accepted)....... oes 9,397 0 0 





For works at the Bull’s Head, Wellington-street, Gos- 
well-street, for Mr. Smith. Mr. Wm. Barrett, architect :— 
Dawson .....+++¢ eccocccecccccess 00 0 @ 

2 « 183 0 @ 
135 15 0 
11410 0 








For additions and alterations to house and premises, 
No, 22, Clapham Rise, for Mr. James Barclay. Messrs. 
Lander & Bedells, architects. Quantities supplied :— 


PEN OE sop. incennswss cccass - £728 0 0 
PIOUS 9.00.0 veces bntovsne we osose 719 @ @ 
Dove, Brothers ......scessesess 7i5 0 0 
Nixon...... oo cccerccccsesce 7 0 0 
POSER oo ccccccccccsedevcentecs GFE OD © 
Child, Son, & Martin............ 630 0 @ 





For the erection of new farm -buildings, bailiff’s houses, 
labourers’ cottages, and repairs, on an estate at Mucking, 
Essex, the property of Mr. A. Z.Cox. Messrs. Hanneil & 
Robb, St. Ives, Hunts, architects :— 


GMs. 00 iccnsedcuabeceuseoes £5,376 0 0 
Stephenson ...cccccsescoecscee 5,337 0 O 
ee seewese seb cvceccce 4,962 0 0 
Sharpington & Cole............ 4,562 0 0 


Several other tenders were delivered for separate con- 
tracts; but not for the whole of the works, 





For additions and alterations at the Wesleyan chapel 
Holbeck, Leeds. Mr. William Hill, architect, Leeds :— 
Bedford ...0eeee++ee PO do beeoee £1,490 0 0 





May, excites much interest, 


Boothman .... 
Woolley & Son (accepted)...... 1,280 0 0 








Tenders accepted for the erection of a Methodist New 
Connection chapel, Dewsbury-road, Leeds. Mr. William 
Hill, architect, Leeds :— 


Swallow, for bricklayer’s WOIK .... cece £325 10 0 
Pounder, for mason’s work............-. 215 0 0 
Oakes, for carpenter’s and joiner’s work 609 0 0 
Wilson & Son, for plasterer’s work...... 6) 18 0 
R. Heaps, for plumber’s and glazier’s work 48 0 0 
Watson, for slater’s work ..... envia sence 52 3 6 
J. & C. Heaps, for ironfounder’s work.... 125 5 © 
Leach, for painter’s work ..... eee ke - 8916 @ 





— 


Total ........ £1,484 12 6 








For gas-fittings for the Potteries Mechanics’ Institute, 
Hanley. Mr. R. Scrivener, architect :— 


Rigby & Son..... pepeddn debs on de £118 10 0 
Woods & Davis ........ sonvcoce 117 0 @ 
MOD. Nidivk es kane suacne pubsce 9610 0 
TN so de sk ha cdeibnseuae esses 94 0 0 





For reinstating the Queen-street Chapel, Ratcliff, burnt 
by fire. Mr. Charles Dunch, architect. Quantities sup- 
_ » Asai R. L. Curtis. After allowing for materials on 

e spot :— 


King’ ...ssccececcedeesecese -- £1,350 0 0 
MEE sb heONN sis Cia pie vee kesatec 1,342 0 0 
ME cn skcnansenssece ipiutc 1,337 0 @ 
DE Sedan ek dances aeaacaus 1,300 0 0 
Miveté.ccceccces Cocessoeccoece 1,293 0 0 
POMP shee ibebccsatens Sbeeae 1,270 0 0 
RD v5. bns nce dnncvcs eccee 21,999 © 0 

ecoescese ecccecccccccess 3,337 8 @ 
cocoon, HE LTT T EEE oe 1,193 0 0 
WOON cas Fics sod sbebadcucisd 1,022 0 0 





For additions and alterations to the Congregational 


| Schools, Lewisham, Kent. Messrs. Lander & Bedells, 
| architects. Quantities supplied :— 


Child, Son, & Martin .......... £1,200 0 0 
COMMMID . bascocsescecccctevecs, 400% 0 
BU A ss vc ns-cceese ee cocese 1,175 0 0 
Dove, Brothers......... ovenese 1,175 0 @ 
Patman .... 0 
Pritchard 0 








For repairs and alterations of premises, 42, Great Or- 
mond-street, Bloomsbury, the freehold property of the 
Royal Standard Benefit Society :— 


SOON csbave Sica se onsese eecccecs #2200 0 0 
Groombridge & Co.........00+. - 18415 0 
Cornish ..... Devcucegescroeen +. 18210 0 
Quennell .......... mii be nave hie 180 11 0 
CRATES GOs vc cenveciccccece corse’ 177 9 OD 
ae. METER dc vvedesens - 17610 0 
Hatchman & Son ..... vovces eos 170 08 © 
Simmonds. ..........0. bevsesves ag0. 8 
WR ko vb dr cn do ceks cen bedbes 15118 6 
London Building Company (ac- 

SID koa on cons vince éscnine 120 10 0 





For the restoration of West Torrington Church, Lin- 
colnshire. Mr. R. J. Withers, architect :— 


CUMPRG ne icccccn ceed cnvevevecs £84410 0 
GR in onnc de patenesdociescks 748 08 0 
WOR bcc cdcngnsisecishesabbddduwe 700 @ 0 
Basile .ccke vksenss ovsvcsecseues 606 06 





For plunging baths at the Royal Medical Benevolent 
College, Epsom. Mr. George Elkington, architect :— 


Lawrence & Sons ......-+ee-- £1,248 0 0 
Brown & Robinson.........+-+ 1,227 0 Oo 
Fee SEE OEE TERT TEE PE ee 1,106 0 0 
Comder  .seccsvac apessbesbecss 1,069 0 0 
Haynes (accepted) ...........- 994 0 0 





For alterations and repairs to be done to the George 
and Dragon public house, Cleveland-street, Fitzroy- 


square :— 
ROWE vive ssccsevecssssccocsscccM Oe: oO 
Duncanson & Moultrie.........+ 797 0 0 
TEACEY .ccccccccccccsccccs eccoe 787 0 O 
TRyGG co ccccccctcccvessesses ee 632 6 0 


For rebuilding Messrs. Parkin & Co.’s tea warehouse, 
Bedford-street, Covent-garden. Quantities supplied by 


Mr. Griffiths :— 
Bankell ..ccccceccccssecsssvsctegmee © 8 
: Care TITTETTIAT Ty 7,248 0 0 
PAR <5 ceccccscesues jestenaks -- 6980 0 0 
WOO, ciisc vudocetbanus anges 6,7 00 
POI GOR 65. 5 i inc ceva vesnes oo 6,670 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham...... 6,575 0 0 
GI IOE v0 cn ne cnsecnneeedeceies 6,491 0 0 
ROBINSON soscscdcccccssccccce G74 © 0 
CICMENCE 22.0 cesccccccccccess 6,105 0 0 
Howard vcccccvccsvcss vives cs 5,987 0 0 


For rebuilding premises corner of Bedford-street and 
Maiden-lane, Covent-garden, and the adjoining house iu 
Bedford-street, for Mr. Berrall. Mr. Charles Gray, archi- 














tect :— Corner. Adjoining 
Premises. House. Total. 
Bunkell ..........45,980 © ..1,890 0 ..7,875 0 
Bird 5,479 0 .. 1,769 0 .. 7,248 0 
..» 5,355 0 .. 1,625 0 .. 6,980 © 
Wilson .......... 5,198 © .. 1,582 0 .. 6,720 0 
Nicholson....... - 5,086 0 .. 1,584 0. 6;670 © 
Patman & Fother- 
ingham ........ 5,045 0 .. 1,530 0 .. 6,575 O 
Sawyer ....... ees 5,011 15 .. 1,479 8 .. 6,491 13 
Robinson ...... es 4727 @ .. 1,547 0 .. 6,274 @ 
Clemence ..... +. 4,655 0 .. 1,450 0 .. 6,105 0 
Howard (accepted) 4,587 0 .. 1,40 0 .. 5,987 0 
TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
“Paint without oil, to withstand atmospheric infl ” (a recipe 
for a composition under this title app d quite tly in the 





Builder. Will any of our readers, who have tried the same, inform us 
where it has been used, as a correspondent wishes to make a per- 
sonal inspection %).—A Retired Surveyor.—J. J. (what would preserve 
one would serve the other).—J. R. (A. B. Carter, Eaq., 12, Whitehall- 
place).—T, H.—Mr. M.—Rev, A, B.—W. R.—J. W. & Sons,—* Arehitec- 
tural Student.” A Workman (next week).—-8. N.—A. F. P.—H, B.— 
G. D.—Tenders (architects who plain of the omission of their 
names should prevent this by forwarding the correct lists themselves). 
—J, P, 8,—H. W. 8. (not received),—A. T, 








